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How to Write Juvenile Stories 
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Please Remember this About Me 


I have just read one of the batches of fifty or so letters from 
striving writers which my secretary, Miss Olsen, periodically puts upon 


my desk hey are communications from people who, like you, seek 


intelligent and competent help in their literary labors and who. like you. 


haven't any money to waste hese letters appeal to me deeply. What 


stories they tell of yearnings for success. of lives tumultuously lived, of 


disillusioned scepticism of all critics, of heart-breaks, of courage that can't 


be defeated! My chief desire on reading them always is to try to help 


solve everybody's problem and never mind fees or anything else. Invari 


ably, too, I wish my correspondents understood better just what kind of 


a person I am and what kind of literary assistance I offer them To this 
end may I tell you what to remember when (and if) you think of m« 
That is 

1. I am above everything else a teacher. A man can’t be supreme in 


everything in this life, but he can in one if he’s born to it, gives his life to it, 


constantly evolves newer and better ways of gaining given ends. You receive 


the utmost for money paid me when you let me take you in hand and train you 
for success in this difficult and delicate art of writing. I am a teacher. 


2. I am not a “critic’’ in the colloquial sense of this word. Any literary 


tyro can “pick a manuscript to pieces.’’ To do this is, in my opinion, destructive, 


is a better word for what | do, analysis of good and weak 
it means 


wicked. ‘‘Diagnosis”’ 
with constructive advice And this ‘“‘constructive advice,” if 


points 
technique and a knowledge of 


anything, involves more than a mastery of 
current markets 


If you wish merely to have a manuscript 


>: I am not a literary agent. 
send 


or returned without comment, don’t send it to me; 


put on the market 
I sell only the work finished up during instruc- 


it to one of the good agents. 
tion with me or manuscripts sent in for diagnosis or manuscripts revised from 


my constructive advice. In one year such sales of student work totaled some 
$10,000, partly because the manuscripts were right before they went out and 
partly because I sell not for everybody but for clients only. 

4. 1 tell the truth. Please don’t write and ask me to be “‘severe,” to 


“sive it the works,”’ to “‘omit the taffy’’ and so on. Needless. |! tell the truth. 

5. I'll answer you personally if you wish If you ask merely for my 
pamphlet, ‘“‘How I Work With Writers,’’ Miss Olsen will herself send it. If you 
ask any questions concerning other than routine matters, your letter will be put 
before me and I’ll take real pleasure in answering it to the best of my ability. 


You’ll get the pamphlet or my answer or both and—promptly! 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of storie in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 


author of “Narrative Technique.’ 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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THE 26 LEAD SOLDIERS 
WHICH CONQUER THE WORLD 


|’ you will take time in your busy life to 
weigh the full meaning of that headline, 
you may be more grateful for the thought 
it contains than for any advice you have 
ever received. It is infinite in its possibili- 
ties A A A The 26 lead soldiers are the pieces 
of type of the 26 letters of the alphabet. By 
learning to manoeuver them wisely and well, 
you can extend your power, your pleasure 
and your lifea aa These 26 letters with a 
few numerals and signs are all you need if 


you command them with sufficient skill and 
perseverance. They will campaign under 
your leadership along any educational lines 
you choose. They will make you king or 
queen of any empire you select 4 4 4 You 
can earn financial rewards and distinction 
in life by the use of this small army with 
its magic power, for with well directed edu- 
sation, obstacles are overcome 4&4 4 By 
study you can increase your progress in 
business, in social or in civic life AA AA 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Composition 
American Government Contemporary Novel 
Applied Grammar Corporation Finance 
Banking Drafting 

Business Administration Drawing and Painting 
Buriness English conomics 

Business Law English Composition 
Business Mathematics English Literature 
Business Organization European History 
Business Psychology Fire Insurance 


Accounting 


Chemistry eineo ll 
Child Psychology German 
Classics Grammar 










Greek Philosophy 
Harmony Photoplay Composition 
High School Courses Physics 

History Poetry 

Investments Psychology 

Italian Public Speaking 
Juvenile Story Writing Religion 

Languages Secretarial Studies 
Latin Short Story Writing 
Library Service Sociology 
Literature Spanish 

Magazine Article Writing Stenography 
Marketing Typewriting 
Mathematics World Literature 


Personnel Administration 


Zoology, etc., etc. 








N this country we are in the midst of an adult edu- 

cation movement. University home study courses are 
one of the important factors in this progressive move- 
ment, for they offer expert guidance under educators 
qualified to direct... Our courses have been prepared 
by our instructors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully covered, suf- 
ficient elasticity is allowed to permit adaptation to the 
individual needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls 
for a Columbia course is personally taught by a member 
of the University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study .. . The University will 
send on request full information about these home study 




















courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your edu- 
cational interests our instructors may be able to offer 
helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here, as addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


Hicu ScnHoot AND CoLLece Preparatory Courses 


Ppa University Home Study Department has 
A prepared courses covering the equivalent of four 
years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to 
those who can not undertake class room work. We 
shall be glad to send you our special bulletin on request. 





















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Iome Study Department, NewYork, N.Y. 











Please send me full information about Columbia University Ilome Study Courses. 


I am 
r. Dig, 10-30 


interested in the following subject: . .............cccccccccccccccccccsvercceresscereeese 
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THE 
KOR UM 


:xhibit A of how much work a profes- 
sional writer can do when ‘slaving under 
We asked Mr. Keeler for an 


This is his reply: 











contract. 
article. 





Harry STEPHEN KEELER 


TEAR Epitor: 

Unhappily your request for an article 
catches me at a time when I am literally 
back to the wall. I am supposed to furnish 
four complete mystery novels a year. This 
means one every 90 days. .As my stuff is 
somewhat plotty. | hope, these run longer 
than the ordinary novels—they hardly ever 
run under 110,000 words each 
to the belief of a lot of people. 
them out—I work them out as painstaking- 
ly and as carefully. both as to structure and 
style, as I did back in days when I spent 


Contrary 
I don’t slap 


months on a novel. 

My work with 10-Story Book now is 
scarcely more than supervisory, at the most. 
So it does not conflict very much with my 
problem of time. 

3ut with Duttons, I am already somewhat 


Writer's Digest 


behind schedule, and I have something less 
than 30 days to complete a novel which they 
have to have October Ist, and which I 
should judge I am 60 working days from 
completing. 

Therefore it is impossible for me now, 
from a standpoint of energy if not time, to 
tackle an article on Mystery Novel Writing, 
much as I should like to do so, if I had a 
few days leisure. Even an article, you see, 
is something that 1 cannot “slap out” as 
so many writers claim to be able to do. 

| trust you will understand the position 
in which I find myself, being forced, by cir- 
cumstances, to emulate Edgar Wallace to 
some extent in prolificity ! 

HarRkY STEPHEN KEELER, 
Chicago, Il. 


DEAR Epitor: 

We want stories of 4,000 to 6,000 words 
with a collegiate atmcesphere—strong, swift- 
moving stories of adolescent problems in 
which sex interest is present but not over- 
emphasized. 

These stories must never be melodramatic 

never in the Rover Boys or Horatio Al- 
ger spirit—they must be realistic, tenscly 
interesting, and psychologically true. 

Moreover they must veer away from the 
rut—there are so many outworn college 
story plots that are being used again and 
again that are as familiar as the Old Oaken 
Bucket ! 
and send them back pronto.... 

Get_the idea? We want stories of the 
same high class type that might appear in 
the very swellest smoothiest—with a splurge 
of college color and a dash of spice to com- 


We get these stories every day— 


plete the picture. 

Purely psychologic and character studies 
taboo. Our readers want action—but at the 
same time believe in melodrama. 

We have been paying one cent a word. 
but now have increased the rates on most 
material to one and a half cents a word 
minimum. 

CoLLtecE Lire, N. L. Prnes, Editor. 

25 West 43rd St., N. Y. 


~~ 
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Sells Story After 3rd Lesson! 


“Prior to subscribing to your course I had written a few stories 


which I was unable to put over. 


After your 3rd lesson I 


rehashed one, and it sold the next trip out. I feel like shouting 
the good news from the housetops. I have gotten more from 
you than from any course or book I have tried in the last 
14 years.”” —Conrad Hundertmark, Charleston, S. C. 


These 8 Editor-Authors 
Will Help YOU Write for 
the Billion-Word Market 


RITE magazine fiction-—successfully. Here is the 
V\ best way to learn. Get the specialized instruc- 

tion of & famous editor-authors. They will 
train you to write for the ‘“‘popular fiction’’ market 
which buys one billion words of copy every year. ani 
pays authors millions of dollars! 


Most Practical Plan Devised 


Because they have conducted ‘‘popular fiction’’ maga 
zines, these 8 persons can tell you better than any one 
else what stories these magazines want. Also, because 
all of them are accomplished authors, they can tell you 
definitely how to fit your stories to the ‘“‘popular 
fiction’ formulas. They know this literary market 
inside and out; both as editors and as authors. No 
wonder experienced authors are taking their course to 
make themselves more expert. No wonder new writers 
are fast learning the enormous benefits to be gained 
from their help. 


Learn At Home Quickly 


The course they offer is so simple you can learn it 
in your own home. Their instruction is sound and 
thorough. Their advice is practical, based on their 
own valuable knowledge and experience. The rewards 
you may gain are greater than you, perhaps, realize 
at this time—since the popular fiction market buys 
more stories than all other literary fields. 


Get Full Facts Today 


Never before has such helpful instruction in writiny 
been available. Learn how you can be trained by 
these 8 famous editor-authors. Without cost or obli- 
gation, we will send our prospectus, ‘‘Writing for the 
Billion- Word Market.’’ It explains the methods, plans, 
and advantages of our home-study course. Merely 
write for this booklet. It is free. Mail the coupon 
today. 


POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE 
79 Fifth Ave., Dept. 610, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your hest introduction when writing advertisers. 








E. A. CLANCY R. OLIPHANT A. H. BITTNER 
Editor-in-chief Editor-in-chiet 


Se Editor ine Hanae Argosy Weekly 


0 O:ch and , 
Hh kate 2 irmerly with Instructor New 
moe than 300 De'ective Story. York University 
Author of forty Teaches Popular 


stories. Teaches 


Western Ficiion. novels, Teaches Fiction, introduc- 


Deteciive Fic:ion. tion to course 
A. M. RUD 
His stories often 
in the Saturday 
Evening Post and 
other magazines 
Former editor of 
Adven ‘ure. Teaches 
Adventure Fiction. 


F. 0. TREMAINE 
Editor and _ pub 
lisher, Miss 1930 
Recognized as 
foremost authority 
in “‘confession’ 
field. Teaches Con- 
fession Stories. 





W. VON KETTLER 
A. A. WYN Editor, Sweetheart 


tditor, Western S.ories, 1926 t 





R. MARTINI 
Editor Sky Rid- Trails. Flying 1929. Has already 


ers, Submarine Aces, Sky Birds. written more than 
Stories. Prolific Author of 100 150. stories. es 
writer of aviation novels, novelettes, says and poems 
fiction. Teaches etc. Teaches War Teaches Love 
Air Fiction. Fiction. Fiction. 





POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE, Dept. 610 





79 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Without cost ot obligation, send me your prospectus 
| Wiiting for the Billion-Word Market.’ explaining how 
| cight editor-authors will train me at home to. write 

for popular fiction magazines 

| Name 
| Address 
1 city State 
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Dear EpITor: 

A reorganization and a change in policy 
h: s been put into effect with Triple-X mag- 
azine, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, and the new 
title is Triple-X Western. The magazine 
will carry seven or eight western stories a 
month; to include short stories up to 8,000 
words: novelettes 15,000 to 20,000 words, 
and serials 45,000 to 60,000 words. 


A requirement of the longer lengths is 
a thread of romance, which must not be ot 
the gushy sort and must be a minor devel- 
opment of the plot. Three or four genera! 
adventure stories will be carried, but 
Trviple-X-Western is overstocked with these 
at present. The new rates announced are 
1'%c a word and up. 

FAWCETT PuBLIcaATIONS, INC., 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 


Dell Lops Off Two 


War Novels will be combined with Var Stories 
in the November issue—which is a polite way of 
saying War Novels is “down the river.” Navy 
Stories will suspend publication with the October 
issue. Both are Dell magazines. 

All Fiction, a new magazine of Western adven- 
ture and action fiction, has been added by Dell. 


Dear Epitor: 

Sky Riders uses one 20,000 world war, and one 
20,000 air-adventure novelet each month. A coupla 
thousand words either way don’t matter, but the 
varns have got to start with action, and gallop all 
the way! The locale of the fighting novelet can 
be anywhere a trace of world war was, and the 
locale of the other can be anywhere at all. Woman, 
kid, or animal interest is okay by us. The heroes 
don’t have to stay suspended in the air—so long 
as there’s enough plane-stuff here and there to 
keep up the sky atmosphere. The main thing to 
remember is that these stories require the old 
fire-exit slogan—in reverse: Run, don’t walk, to 
the nearest climax! 

Exactly the same thing applies to the shorts, 
which are 6000 maxrunum and also 50-50 general 
adventure and world war. Sea-pilots, pearl-pirates, 
varns from the German, Austrian, Turkish view- 
point—anything that’s different and peppy is the 
stuff to ring the bell We're also keen for sensa 
tional true features, 1000 to 1500 words, written | 
so they boil with dramer, a la Flearst Sunday | 
feature, and backed up with camera art. . . 

Another Tip-off: If your yarn doesn’t hop up 
and clip the reader between the eyes with its 
first paragraph—well, our readers aren’t apt to 
labor through much more of it... . 

We report in five days, and pav on acceptance 

R. A. Martinson, Editor, Sky Riders, 








100 Fifth Ave., New York. 











What to write-- 
how to write it-- 
how to sell it! 


Here at last is the intimate. 
practical discussion of profess 
ional writing for which you have 
been looking. The Ohio State 
Journal, reviewing this new 
book, said: ‘“‘It would require 
months of seeking and weeks of 
experimenting for any given 
| writer to learn half the informa 
tion contained here. Worth its 
weight in gold to those who 
want to know the ins and outs 
of the writing profession.”’ 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
385 Pages, 51. x8, $3.00 
Sie book goes right to the heart of profitable 


writing and answers the questions of every 
beginning writer. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion of writing 
from both the editor's and the writer's viewpoint 
It gives you 1930 information on all the principal 
markets—shows you what is demanded and how 
to shape your work to meet these requirements. 
lundreds of vital facts, useful hints, tips, sug- 
gestions and rules for writers to help you to strike 
out with more assurance and 
Covers: put your writing on a better- 
paying basis. 





Fiction 
° 
Articles Famous Editors and 
Verse Authors Help 
Interviewing You, Too 
Syndicating The = himself we editor an. 
n Vriter of long experience, does not give 
Talkies you his own opinions alone He has 
. enlisted the aid of many such as George 
Radio » ‘ Horace Lorimer Irvin S. Cobb, Booth 
Continuity Tarkington, Fannie Hurst, Grant Over- 
News Writing ton Rupert Hughes, etc Fully a third 
eae) ‘ of the book consists of contributions 
Publicity from people like these. in which they 
sos offer the sort of simple, intimate and 
ae invaluable advice they would give you 
riting talking face to face 


Examine This Unusual Book Free 
Just mail the coupon and Writing for Profit will be 


@@sent to you for ten days without cost Keep the bookgugg 


or return it. as you see fit, after carefully looking it over 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
— ee ee ee oe oe caieieetiendcnienieneietoion | 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

Send me Wilhelm Writing for Profit 
lays’ free examination I will send $3.00 in ten days. 


postpaid for ten 


return the 


Name 


Addr 





City and State 
Occupation 


Company 


WD.10-30 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


















If you are vired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, write 


F r e e for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 


word for your every shade of meaning 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 


1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Good, strong manuscript envelores, gummed flaps for flat 
mailing, 24-pound Kraft. 


Size 9x12 Size 9'2x12', 
2 GRAVE NIDES «.00 3500060 $ .50 5 envelopes... Sa 
50 envelopes......... é 90 50 envelopes..........+ 1,00 
Kariton Kraft, best envelope on the market, 32-pound weight. 
Size 9x12 Size 9'2x12'4 
2S OQUVEIOMES. 02000005508 45 2S SQRVGNESES i... s00%s $ .80 
50 envelopes........... 140 50 envelopes..... ‘cats, eee 
Envelopes for small s-rip*s, 28-pound Brown Kraft. 
Size No. 10 Size No. 11 Size No. 12 
50 envelones...45c 50 envelopes 5% 50 envelopes... .55c 
Good grade manuscript paper, 16 or 20 pound. 8'2x11 inches. 
Our Leader Brand Our Leader Brand, 16-pound 
Boxed Weight 
One box (5°O sheets)...$1.20 One box (500 sheets) ..$1.10 
%, Ream (250 sheets) . 65 1; Ream (250 sheets). 60 
Ex’ra ge d grade Bond, rag content. 

Reams, (boxed) 500 sh., $1.45 Reams, 16 pound......$1.25 
Pe AN 6 i dasitesccess 75 1; Ream, 16 pound... 70 
Heavy duty, typewriter ribbons—75c. Three for $1.80. 
We prepay postage anywhere east of Rocky Mountains; 
west of Rocky Mountains or Canada, add 10%; (10% dis 

count on orders of $5.00 or over.) 
Note: Send for our new book, ‘How to Prepare Manu 
scripts and Centest Entries,’’ Postpaid for 35 cents 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Printers—Publishers—Stationers 


UPLAND, IND. 











$10,000.00 


for an original story! 


That is the price reported paid to a Hollywood 
writer for his story after I rewrote it for him 
and he took up the marketing himself. 

Another story by a high school youth sold 
to an independent producer for $1500.00. 
Others brought checks for $750. $500, and 
$350. 

Writers of good photoplay originals and 
authors of published material suitable for the 
talking pictures should ‘‘cash in’’ on their effort 
now. The day of the unknown writer with a 
good story properly prepared and submitted 
is here. 

I have a sales representative right on the 
ground in Hollywood. The story editors of 
the studios want material and will read whar I 
submit through my agent. 

Submit your work direct. or write to me for 
complete details of my own sales, and sales for 


others with references, enclosing stamp. No 
reading fee on published work. $2.00 fee 
charged for reading “‘originals..” 20% com 


mission charged, payable after sale. 


Motion Picture Department 


DARYL DORAN 
1210 Tower Building, Chicago 








Mention Writer’s Digest 
When Writing Advertisers 





Dear Epiror: 

Unless the cover design which you now 
use is being retained for sentimental reasons, 
or, perhaps to denote the long establishment 
of the publication, it is due for replacement. 
I am taking the liberty of designing and sub- 
mitting the attached piece of work because 
I believe a more modern design on your 
cover would greatly brighten the appearance 





Subscriber 
Forester 
Offers a 
Cover 


Suggestion 














I am a loyal reader of Writer’s Dicest 
and something of a free-lance artist. The 
cover I drew should be run in two colors 
with the stripes along the side alternating. 

Max ForESTER. 
Ottawa, Kansas. 





Deak Epiror: 

Unless one’s knocked about a good deal, 
it’s not always easy to write of persons, 
places, and things, of which we’ve first-hand 
knowledge. In my own tales, I find that 
ever so often certain characters refuse to 
be confined to the streets of New York. If 
] force them to live here where I live, they 
either die completely or suffer climatic 
anaemia. 

Consequently, I have to let them step out 
occasionally and very often they wander to 
a section of which I’m rather badly informed 
as to detail. By detail, I don’t refer to mode 
of government, population, climate, etc. A 
little research in any public library will tell 
me that much. But I do mean such detail 
as (for example) the name of a street in 
the tenderloin district of a certain city, the 
color of a policeman’s summer uniform, the 
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kinds of fish which might be caught in a 
mountain stream near Denver or the aver- 
age temperature of a midwinter day in 
Quebec. 

Recently, while adapting a German melo- 
drama for A. H. Woods, all of my char- 
acters took it into their heads to spend the 
entire second act in Honolulu and while they 
were there they did a dreadful lot of tele- 
phoning. Not knowing just how an oper- 
ator is signaled in Honolulu or what divi- 
sional or “party” numbers are employed 
there, ] wished more than once that I could 
write to a fellow writer who lived in that 
city and get the low-down. 

It seems to me that in Writer's Dicest 
vou cou'd introduce an [xchange Depart- 
ment wherein foreign subscribers who cared 
to, could list their names and 
signifying a willingness to supply the infor- 
mation requested about their own little part 
of the globe. 

Personally, I think the institution of such 
a service would be of priceless benefit to 
many of your readers, lending additional in- 
terest to the magazine and increasing the 


addresses, 





number of “boosts” it already offers so 
generously. 

Gorpon Morris. 
New York City. 

I-prror’s Nore:—Foreign subscribers to 
Writer’s Dicest, or subscribers living in 
far flung United States territories who wish 
to be “queery posts” for other subscribers 
needing information about that particular 
part of the world, should send their name 
and address to the “Exchange Editor” who 
will publish as scon as possible a list of sub- 
scribers in other countries who will furnish 
(when requested) gratis information about 
the little intimate niceties of their com- 
munity. 


Dear Mr. Appotr: 

Although I only write poetry, | have made 
over $600 from different magazines since I 
got my start from markets mentioned in 
Writer's Dicest. I might mention that 
my poems are always nicely typed. 

Rose M. Burpick. 
Truxton, N. Y. 

















that story; I’m an author, not a writer! 
Well, the credit goes to you. 


calities of writing. 


now 


worthy of finishing, I'll tell you how 


secured anywhere else. 


regular period six months. 


552 Riverside Drive, 








HAVE YOU SOLD THAT STORY? 


The other day a young man called me on the ‘phone. 
I sent it to the magazine you advised and 
I’ve tried others who are supposed to be good, but you told me 
how to change the story to sell it to a definite market instead of telling me about the techni 
And that’s what I needed.”’ 
That's the kind of help I’m able to give writers because I'm writing and selling stories 

I won't give you advice based on past performances when magazine policies were 
different, and I won’t ask you to take a course or buy texts on writing 
your stories to meet the demands of current markets. 

Why haven't you sold that story of yours? 

and haven't sent it out or have retired it after one or two trips. 
If you send it to me, I'll tell you the truth about its possibilities: if it needs revision or is 


Until December Ist my manuscript criticism fee will be only $3 for a story of 
words or less and seventy-five cents per thousand words thereafter. 
without fee, but I'll be glad for you to compare the help I can give you with the help to be 


Collaboration on stories for the markets $25 and $30 a month: trial period three months 


Let’s talk over the problem you face in writing and selling your stories 
letter, and you'll find me friendly and understanding. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories, articles, reviews in literary, illustrated, 
and action story magazines. 


“Hello.” he sang out, ‘I’ve sold 


I'll help you develop 


Perhaps you don’t know the markets for it 
Perhaps you haven't finished it 
3.000 


No manuscripts read 


I'll answer your 


New York City 
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OULD YOU LIKE A $1,000,000 
AUTHOR to Help You to Success? 


ARTHUR B. REEVE (creator of Craig 

Kennedy) who has earned over a 

million dollars in ten years, says: 

‘*} will personally 
help a few writ- 
ers who show signs 
of ability in any 
literary direction 
If your style ts 
suited to short 
story writing, 
novels, articles, 
talkie scenarios or 
scripts, or radio 
plays. we may he 
able to work to 
gether But if 
you are in_ the 
wrong groove, / 
will tell you so 
frankly. Send me 
a sample of your 
work or write me 
a full letter about 
yourself today.” 


ARTHUR eB. 
REEVE 
Times Bldg. 
Nem York City 
EDITORIAL NOTE.—As Arthur B Reeve is the author of over 25 
best sellers, 500 stories and 30 moving pictures produced by Famous 
Players, Pathe, Universal, etc., it is to be expected that this up 
usual offer will result in ‘housands of letters. To limit this response 
only to SINCERE inquirers, Mr. Reeve bas established a nomina) 
consultation fee of $5.00 which covers reading and criticism of 
any Manuse'!nt up to 5000 words. (Please enclose postage.) H G 
Grey, (formerly managing editor trade and fiction magazines) 

Editorial Director for Arthur B_ Reeve. 


























BEST JUVENILE AUTHORS 


write for 


WHAT TO DO 


For Boys and Girls from Nine to Fourteen Years of Age. 


HIGHEST RATES PAID ON ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPER 
Our Challenge to the Best Juvenile Writers. 
More plot is our first aim in short stories. The 
merely pretty story no longer holds the active 
mind of the modern Junior. We do not want 
mere adventure incidents, but developed plots. 
Stories must catch the attention of the reader 
at once and hold it through the last sentence. 

Every story must have a message. 

First page stories run about 2,500 words. The 
principal characters should be about thirteen 
years of age. Forget adults altogether when 
writing for this publication, confining your set- 
tings to the child world with its activities and 
occupations. Do not write down to your 
readers. 

Legends for second page use are needed. These 
run from 1,500 to 1,800 words. They must 
teach a lesson in an artistic or beautiful way. 
Serials run from two chapters to six, about 



















2,000 words each. The plot should be de- 
veloped as the story progresses until the climax 
is reached in the last chapter. We do not care 


for a series of stories, each complete in itself 
but having the same characters. 
Send for samples and full particulars 
Free upon Request. 
WHAT TO DO 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., -:- Elgin, Illnois 


















$5000 Prize Play Contest 


Particulars on request 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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Dear Epiror: 

We publish a monthly magazine, called 
“Modern Home Ways.” This is a syndicated 
publication which goes to a selected list of 
individuals who are interested in building 
homes of the more expensive type. We can 
use short articles of from five hundred to 
a thousand words, preferably accompanied 
by photographs or sketches. 

These articles can deal in a specific or 
human interest way with any of the archi- 
tectural, utilitarian, or financia! problems 
connected with home construction. It might 
be best for prospective contributors to write 
to us direct and get an idea of our definite 
needs. It is also possible that we can issue 
assignments in several of the larger cities 
where we circulate editions. Payment will 
depend upon the worth of the material ac- 
cepted. 

M. A. Donce, Editor, 
ILLUSTRATED HoMES AND PLANs Co. 
Mirs. Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Photograph Market 


Nomad, 150 Lafayette St.. New York. 
high-class travel magazine, offers $200 a 
month for interesting pictures. Twenty-five 
dollars a month will be paid for the best 
picture showing an amateur movie-maker 
taking a picture with a movie camera; fif 
teen dollars will be paid monthly for a 
travel subject of artistic value featuring a 
sport or society event; ten dollars monthly 
will be paid for the 4x5 enlargement of a 
16 mm frame made with any movie camera, 
which we publish showing a travel scene, 
and five dollars will be paid monthly for 
thirty other accepted photographs. Address 
Editor, Camera Department. 


Romantic Outdoor Market 

“Sports Afield and Trails of The North 
Hoods” at 1645 Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., offers a new market for ro- 
mantic outdoor fiction. “We are very 
anxious to have a short story bristling with 
action and romance, about five to six thou- 
sand words similar in type to Ralph Con- 
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nor’s “His Last Shot” in the June issue of 
the American Magazine,’ writes C. M. 
Bahr, editor. “We are well supplied with 
fishing, hunting, camping, canoeing and 
other outdoor articles. Our rates on gen- 
eral outdoor stuff range from one-half to 
two cents a word; for a good fiction story 
we might go higher.” 


Avio Illustrated Sports News, 385 5th 
Ave., New York City, is a rotogravure 
printed magazine for boys between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen. The editor is in 
immediate need of “very short stories run- 
ning from 250 to 500 words with a back- 
ground of either aviation, sports or adven- 
ture.” They report in two weeks, and pay 
$10 on acceptance. 


Oriental Stories 

Fainsworth Wright, editor of Weird 
Tales, will also edit the newest and second 
addition to the Popular Fiction Publishing 
Co., at 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. — 
The first issue of Oriental Stories is now 
on the newsstands. Editor Wright wants 
stories of Asia, Asia Minor, the Near East, 
Egypt, and the East Indies. Stories must 
portray the glamor and mystery of the Ori- 
ent. War, adventure. love, and popular 
biographical history with a plot interest are 
the types of manuscripts wanted. Short 
stories and novelettes of 15,000 to 18,000 
words used. Better get a copy of Oriental 
Stories before submitting manuscripts and 
catch the editorial swing of the magazine. 


Up and at ’Em! 


A take-off on two of the Tower maga- 
zines are The Modern Screen Magazine and 
The Modern Love Magazine, which will be 
distributed through the Kress and Co. stores 
just as the Tower magazines are distrib- 
uted through Woolworth’s. The publica- 
tion address is 100 5th Avenue, New York. 
Manuscripts wanted, we understand, must 
he well written and popular in style. 









RE’S your chance 
to own that brand 
ew Genuine Model 3Corona 
you’ve wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered—at iT 
PRICE ever offered! Complete in 
every detail; back cer, etc., 
MANUFACTURER'S GUARAN- 
TEE. Recognized the world over 
as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, 
portable built. Try this wonderful 
portable typewriter—the same ma- 
chine that has satisfied 500,000 users. 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writin: rtable 

give you! Use it 19 days free! See how any it is a 
splendidly typed letters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk 

home, traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. Don’t send 
out letters, reports, bills in poor handwriting when you can have 
this Corona at auch a low price or on such easy terms. Remem- 
ber these are brand newmachines right out of the Corona factory. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, ofler, instrue- 
tions, free on this offer. Send no money— 
just the coupon. Without delay or red tape 
we will send you theCorona. Try it 10days. 
If you decide to keep it, send us only $2 
then 33 a month until our special price of 
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$39.50 ia paid. Now is the ti buy. 
Mail coupon today! a 


MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 


Pet plod lpebedaeterar pple dpe pelleted 
Gmith Typewriter Gales Corp. 
Corona Division} 
469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept; A-127 
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message to “Digest’’ readers 
about our Literary Service 


E XPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 


pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. 


It must be taken 


for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 
agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 


manuscripts to make them more readily salable. 


Your choice of an agent 


must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. This 
resumé of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


We are confident that we offer to authors everything hitherto obtainable 
from other literary agents —PLUS SOME EXTRAS which, we believe, 


are exclusive with us. 


1 t P int Hitherto authors have been asked 
Ss Ol Pare . epi 
to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchildren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance is provided at our 


expense. 

1 Every mss. received by us is 
2nd Point given a First Reading— without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this wportant work without 
charge. 


3rd Point When the report of the First 


reading is sent the writer, he 
is asked (provided his mss. is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be charged a nominal fee covering only the 
actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 


From 1000 to 5000 words..........$ 3.00 
From 5100 to 10,000 words......... 5.00 
From 10,100 to 15,000 words....... 7.00 
From 15,100 to 20,000 words....... 9.00 
From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 
From 30,100 to 40,000 words....... 12.00 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 


Rates above 60,000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 

Each mss. is totalled individually for “per 
word” rates. 


’ When the writer receives the 
4th Point Detailed analysis, he may wish 
help in re-writing his mss. to embody the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The mss. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and Revision depend upon the length of 
the mss. and the amount of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the mss. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


Sth Point Some magazines and publishers 


pay authors on acceptance of 
mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


* 4 * * * * * * 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we ofter 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
further details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 

any way. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


79 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 310 
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Should the Beginning Writer Con- 
tact New York Editors? 


A TrvuE Story 


By Lou Myrtis Vininc 


T’S all very well to 

write reviews, or 
stories, or feature arti- 
cles, or poems—but too 
many of us spend our 
leisure moments wonder- 
ing just how we are go- 
ing to sell them after we’ve written them. 

I decided distance was my trouble. Dis- 
tance in terms of thousands of miles that 
separated me from New York’s impalpable 
editors. With this idea in mind, I packed 
my best bristle tooth brush, two dresses, all 
of my manuscripts and entrained for New 
York. I was determined to find out the in- 
side dimension of this literary racket, and 
there wasn’t an editor in New York who 
could stop me. To my great sorrow, I am 
afficted with a trusting soul. 

I had two hundred dollars—earned from 
teaching small minds South America, Jef- 
ferson democracy, and the intricacies of de- 
cimal fractions. Furthermore, I possessed a 
turnip green mind. However, I tried to hide 
this obvious difficulty behind a careful caviar 
make-up. 

I arrived in New York on a national holi- 
day. Flags were flying and the city looked 





more patriotic than I felt. The only ad- 
dress I carried was an ultra-conservative one 
near Columbia. I hired a taxi there, rented 
a room for $6.50 a week, took a bath, and 
began to sort my manuscripts. I didn’t 
think it was just the day to open my cam- 
paign against the editors. From the looks 
of the streets, everybody was celebrating. 

I consulted my leather notebook. I had 
spent the major portion of a thirty-day 
month copying down on its neat pages the 
street addresses of the major magazines. 
The only trouble was I didn’t know where 
Park Avenue was, or whether the subway 
was cushioned or chaired. Therefore, I 
decided to find the literary lairs by means 
of the ever present taxi. I neglected to think 
of the expense involved. 

One of the dresses I had brought was 
very correct. It had been fashioned by a 
Parisian gentleman who knows his hems, 
headlines, and hennas (I’d borrowed it). 
The other was a green linen, with a rural- 
istic coat to match. The next morning I 
donned the latter, a pair of low heel shoes, 
fixed my most youthful looking spit curl 
over my left eyebrow and selected an ad- 
dress from the leather notebook. The num- 
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ber to be exact was 222 W. 39th St. It 
shelters the Pictorial Review. 

I reached there in good faith with a man 
sized manuscript under my arm. I con- 
sidered it a very colorful yarn and thought, 
too, that said magazine would do well to 
add my well chosen sentences to its already 
discriminating selections. That is, I thought 
thus until the elevator started upward. Then 
something in me began to sink. I longed for 
rural lamplight, the garden gate, and the 
little red hen. No amount of literary long- 
ing could ease that pain in my middle 
stomach. 

Vhen the elevator stopped at the edi- 
torial floor, I alighted. I wasn’t just sure 
what to do next. I wanted to appear cosmo- 
politan and famous, but knew well enough 
that I was neither. 

If you haven’t seen the editorial room of 
a really big magazine, you have something 
left despite the variedness of your existence. 
You may have read Emily Post, but Miss 
Post failed to tell exactly how to enter an 
editorial room with a batch of “first” manu- 
scripts. Somewhere across the room I could 
glimpse a girl seated behind the desk, but 
there was a whole carpeted room for me to 
walk across. There were closed doors on 
every side, and this one girl was the only 
sign of life. I crept nearer. 

She smiled and asked me my business. 
I told her in my most cultured voice that 
I had a short story. She handed me a card. 
It was a yellow cardboard and very official 
looking. I was requested to fill out such 
blanks as this: 

PMID ois. dost ona ¥ 5 


Would like to see........ 5 biadcak 
INAS OF WIBIIOSS oie cos cciaeeedwerwe 


I wrote the answers in my best Palmer, and 
handed the card to the receptionist. She 
excused herself and went behind one of 
those formidable looking doors. When she 
returned, a very cool looking creature ac- 
companied her. She wore green from the 
tip of her shining head to her toes, and I 
thought of Robin Hood and Little John. I 
also longed for their cool forest. 

She asked me to be seated in a cushioned 
chair near the door. I did. 

She sensed my embarrassment and was 





pleasant, courteous, and kind. We discussed 
New York. She was accustomed to famous 
authors. I could tell by the amused look in 
her eyes that I was a new specimen. In the 
end she took the manuscript, glanced at the 
first page, and requested that I leave it with 
her for a reading. 


HELD my other manuscripts close as I 

made my exit. I felt much better. I 
didn’t hire a taxi to the next address. 
McCall's is at 236 W. 37th and I thought 
a country girl could sanely and successfully 
make those in-between blocks. I was much 
less chagrined by the time the elevator 
dropped me at the top floor of McCalls, and 
approached the nearest person with the air 
of the somewhat conquering heroine. The 
editorial office was in a state of confusion, 
because it was in the midst of being moved 
to more sumptuous headquarters on Park 
Avenue. 

I was offered no card. Hence I used an- 
other method of attack. I asked the girl be- 
hind the first desk if I might see the editor. 
She looked me over with a questioning 
glance. 

“He is in Europe,” she answered. 

That didn’t phase me. I knew there was 
an authority around even if I couldn’t see 
anv closed doors. 

“Then.” T said, “may I see the assistant 
editor ?” 

“There she sits.” She pointed toward a 
lady whose back was turned to me. 

T approached her. “How do you do?” I 
said. “I am Lou Myrtis Vining. I have a 
feature article.” 

I could readily see that my name conjured 
no memories of note, but she held out her 
hand and read the first page while I looked 
on. 

Directly she smiled. “This sounds very 
interesting. I'll ask you to leave your ad- 
dress, and if we can use it, we shall let you 
know. I am not the only one who has to 
pass on it. Do you live in New York?” 

I told her I had just arrived from Texas. 
That brought on more talk. In the end, she 
knew the number of acres in our farm, the 
color of our best milch cow, and exactly 
how many summers I had visited this ex- 
emplary space. We became friends, and I 
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can’t read a McCall’s without remembering 
one of the nicest associate editors. 

Dusk was fast approaching as I left 
McCalls. I felt better. Whether or not they 
bought my stories, I had found out one 
important thing—the editorial offices were 
not impregnable. True, they had a certain 
security to maintain—but at least they read 
the first page of your stories. I had seen 
‘em do it! 

That night about twelve o'clock | heard 
the janitor of my apartment house calling: 
“Special! Special!” just outside my door. 

I supposed the boy friend back home had 
grown amourish, because 1 was about to be- 
come famous, so | prepared to read lines of 
this texture as I tiptoed to the door. Per- 
haps you can imagine my surprise when I 
saw in the corner of a very white thin envel- 
ope, The Pictorial Review Co., 222 W. 39th 
Street. My fingers began to tremble violent- 
ly. I had left the manuscript at three o’clock, 
and it wasn’t quite midnight of the same day. 
And there wasn’t a soul there for me to 
tell. I could see fame around the corner! I 
could glimpse Singapore as I skirted her 
harbor on my first “around the world” 
cruise. Remember I hadn’t opened the envel- 
ope. Finally, I managed to break the flap. 
The letter follows: 


Dear Miss VINING: 

I have read your story and it will not do 
for us, but I do think it is a good story for 
Liberty. I would suggest that you come in 
and get it, and take it over to them. I really 
believe they will buy it. I won’t be in the 
office tomorrow, but you can get it if you come 
in. Take it to Mr. Palmer, the fiction editor 
of Liberty, and tell him that we suggested that 
you bring it to him. 

I’m sending the letter off to you tonight, as 
I know you will be anxious to hear this. Let 
me know what success you have there. 

Sincerely, 


That, dear readers, from the Pictorial! I 
didn’t close my eyes that night, and I was 
at the Pictorial offices the next morning be- 
fore the janitor, and had to wait for some 
one to come to give me my manuscript. I 
took it and started in great haste to Liberty. 


L/BERTY was on Park Avenue then, and 

IT had no idea how to get there. My two 
hundred dollars had become slimmer with 
every passing taxi. Bravely I found my way 
into a subway station and approached the 





man who sold the nickels. He said: “Take 
the Shuttle to Grand Central, get off there, 
take a Lexington Avenue Local to dist 
Street.” 1 didn’t know what the Shuttle was. 
I didn’t know Lexington Avenue from Fifth, 
I was not subway broke. I questioned a 
dozen people and by means of an enquiring 
mind, managed to board a train for Grand 
Central Station. In those few minutes I be- 
came a subway connoisseur, and had no 
trouble finding the Lexington Ave. Local. 
However, | had to walk back to Grand 
Ceniral—-but never mind that— 

Vark .Avenue! As | walked down the 
literary blocks of her graceful length, | 
longed ior Texas prairies. [Finally i found 
building bearing the magic 
hgures—240. 1 entered. Sophisticated mo- 
tor boats met my eye in one direction, and 
miles of elevators in another. | found the 
directory and took an express to the eight- 
eenth floor. This marked the beginning of 
my express elevator experience. 

There were no closed doors on the Liberty 
level, neither was there a soul in sight. I 
walked through several rooms admiring the 
illustrations on the walls. There were one 
or two brightly colored smocks hanging in 
left corners and desks on every side. I 
touched the original of a cover I admired, 
and helped myself to a sheet of Liberty sta- 
tionery for a country scrap book. 

Then I seated myself behind the largest 
desk I could find. The offices were neat and 
official looking, but I’ve often wondered if 
Liberty always leaves her sacred shrine open 
for all the world to see. Perhaps this was 
ai: alternate Saturday. I suppose I waited 
fifteen minutes. When I started down I 
asked the elevator boy where the Liberty 
force was. “They are closed on Saturday,” 
he said. I could have cried. 

Sunday I rode the L to the Battery and 
walked back to Pennsylvania Station— 
walked, mind you. Monday afternoon I 
went to Liberty again. The little receptionist 
called the fiction editor over a desk phone, 
and told him I was from Pictorial Review. 
You can imagine how important I felt. 
After what seemed hours, I was escorted to 
the inner confines of Mr. Palmer’s office. 
He was of slight build and talked rapidly. 
He asked me if my story was a short short; 
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gave me all of his time I needed, and kept 
the story to read, along with my New York 
address. I left without any one suspecting 
that I had tread the same floors on a less 
important day. I winked slyly at my pet 
cover, and was glad that clever as it was, 
it could tell no secrets. 


HE next week McCall’s returned my 
manuscript with the following letter: 


Dear Miss VINING: 

I’m so sorry, but this little feature story, 
“Yet Among the Country Folk,” isn’t a big 
enough feature for McCall’s. I do hope you 
may find a home for it elsewhere, soon. 

Its sincerity is its chief characteristic, and 
its material is good. 

If it were a little more sure, I would suggest 
The Bookman. Why don’t you try it on them 
anyway, sending it over to their editor, Mr. 
Seward Collins, 

Sincerely, 


SUPPOSE that I should have boarded 

the next train home, but I didn’t. In- 
stead, I donned the conservative Parisian 
creation and piloted myself to the fastidious 
offices of The Bookman. 

The reception room was of miniature size, 
contained a limited amount of furniture, in 
exquisite taste, and the proverbial recep- 
tionist. I asked to see Mr. Collins. She re- 
plied that Mr. Collins was out, but requested 
me to wait. Not by the flicker of an eyelash 
did I betray my fear. I tried to match ex- 
teriors with that black and gold office. Tak- 
ing upon myself the color of the hour in 
which I was cast, I slipped one high heel 
slipper under my ninety-eight pounds, and 
held my twenty-three years intact. 

In a few minutes a tall, blue eyed, blue 
nosed gentleman trod through the room. 
“That’s Mr. Collins,” she said. 

My eyes followed him. He looked frosty 
and semi-intellectual. After a few minutes 
she called him on the telephone. He re- 
quested that she send me in. 

I met his eyes and forgot the Parisian 
creation. I began to stutter and stammer. 
There was ice in those eyes, impenetrable 
ice, and I sensed it before he spoke. He 
wouldn’t read my article, felt sure it wasn’t 
the type of thing for him, and suggested 
that I consult the magazine stands before I 
made personal visits to Fourth Avenue. 
This, however, is not a personality sketch of 
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the venerable Mr. Collins. 1 was too scared 
to argue with him. I slipped out without 
even looking back. 

I cried all the way from Fourth Avenue 
to 9 E. 37th Street. There I found a gentle- 
man with Southern chivalry, who helps edit 
The North American Review. Mr. Payne 
talked with me. He didn’t buy my article 
but he read it, and his criticism was plain, 
direct, and constructive. Liberty returned 
the short story. It is still making the elegant 
rounds. 


ALSO visited Cosmopolitan at their or- 

nate structure on 57th Street. They mailed 
my story to my Texas home several weeks 
later, but on the occasion of my personal 
visit they, too, were kind, interested, and 
helpful. 

I found Plain Talk across the Street from 
Mr. Collins. They have a roof top office, 
with all of New York in the distance. And 
they requested that I send other articles for 
consideration ! 

Now, I am back in Texas. As I look out 
of the window I can see pansies, marigolds, 
and the little red hen. I am writing against 
the day when my material will be good 
enough for those editors who were more 
than kind, and more than helpful. I cannot 
break faith with them. 

My New York trip was worth all of the 
$200. I no longer have fears of the New 
York editors. I know they read our manu- 
scripts. I know they are interested in new 
writers. They are real people with under- 
standing hearts—and if you visit them in 
person—generally they treat you as a guest 
who has knocked gently. 

I pass to you the advice Pictorial Review 
gave to me—‘“Go back to Texas and write 
and write. Some day you will send us some- 
thing we can accept.” With that I pause to 
advise my contemporaries that taxi fare in 
New York is high, and as Mr. Collins says, 
it is possibly better to consult the magazine 
stands and your literary standard before you 
hire taxis to Fourth Avenue, or buy tickets 
to New York. 

Epitor’s Note: Since writing this article, Miss 
Vining has gained some success as a writer. Her 
articles have appeared in a number of publications, 


including The Dial, American Mercury, People’s 
Popular Monthly, etc. 
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The Photoplay Market Today 


By Cart LAEMMLE, Jr., 






General Manager, Universal Picture Studios, Universal City, California 


HERE was never a greater demand for 

good screen stories than exists today. 
The talking picture has opened up new 
cinema fields and brought the need for 
different film treatment than existed in the 
days of the old silent drama. 

One of the prime essentials of the good 
photoplay of today is novelty of subject 
matter. We wish to get away from the 
routine type of movie scenario; we want 
stories laid against new and colorful back- 
grounds, presenting characters that are 
more or less unique, characters that stand 
out from the regular run of well known 
and hackneyed screen types. 

So desirous are we of securing stories of 
a grade that lend themselves effectively to 
the new talking picture medium, that I have 
just introduced a new innovation in pro- 
duction policy at Universal City, by estab- 
lishing a special department for the consid- 
eration of semi-completed manuscripts and 
plays. 

This special department will give authors 
and playwrights an opportunity to get im- 
mediate reaction on their works, as regards 
their production possibilities, without the 
usual amount of delay and red tape. It is 
the plan to have Robert Wyler. who will 
head the new department, read the material 
submitted and interview the writers per- 
sonally in order to get their ideas on pro- 
duction possibilities. 

This is an opportunity which no studio 
has ever before offered writers with stories 
which heretofore they have had difficulty in 
presenting to studio officials. 

Mr. Wyler has worked in practically 
every department of the studio and under- 
stands the many problems which picture 
production presents, with the result that he 
is signally fitted to head this department. 
We are exceptionally anxious to get in 


touch with persons in all walks of life who 
have good ideas for motion pictures, and 
this new department has been created solely 
for this purpose and to avoid red tape. It 
will allow professional men to discuss their 
ideas for stories without having to spend 
weeks in preparing data or synopses such 
as the average reading department demands. 
To this end we are appealing to the public 
as well as professional writers, to offer their 
suggestions, for after all, it is the theatre- 
going public which we wish to please, 

Already the response to these appeals for 
ideas has been amazing, for we receive 
many letters each week from theatre-goers 
all over the country, telling us what they 
like and offering suggestions, many of which 
have been adopted. 

This campaign for new ideas has been 
carried on through use of the radio and 
newspaper and magazine advertising, and 
the new idea department is one of its develop- 
ments. In-other words, we are willing to 
buy good story ideas, even though they have 
not been fully worked out in continuity and 
dialogue form. 

Of course, we are also still in the market 
for fully written stories and plays. We 
particularly desire plots containing plenty 
of good action and drama of the type that 
does not require too much dialogue. We 
want the characters in the play to move, not 
merely stand still and spout lines. In future 
Universal productions we plan to cut dia- 
logue to a minimum, making the action of 
the story carry the picture along, the spoken 
lines being used merely to “top” the action. 


NEW tempo in dramatic action and 
comedy will be conceived when screen 
producers master the art of spacing and 
dove-tailing pantomimic action and vocal 


action. Universal editorial writers are 
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checking new dialogue scripts as a news- 
paper editor corrects reportorial copy, elim- 
inating dialogue wherever it is not necessary 
for the progress of the story. 

We have found that the silent pantomime 
proves a fine builder of suspense, and the 
dialogue enhances the climax. Chattering 
dialogue pictures have passed from vogue 
and only a careful combination of stage and 
screen technique will make for a permanent 
standard in audible picture making. Writers 
preparing future manuscripts for the cinema 
should bear these facts well in mind, other- 
wise they will find no market for their 
stories in the studios today. 

All manuscripts should be neatly typed 
and presented in an orderly manner to re- 
ceive best attention, as scenario departments 
are so flooded with stories from all parts 
of the country that it is to the writer’s ad- 
vantage to insure the easy and prompt read- 
ing of his manuscript. 

Dialogue should be intelligent, yet as 
brief and snappy as possible, when consist- 
ent with the action and situation being dealt 
with. Whenever possible, eliminate long 
speeches and orations that do not advance 
the plot or build character to an important 
degree. 

The story should be given as much sweep 
as possible, without making the continuity 
jumpy. Writers should avoid laying the 
entire action within the walls of one or two 
rooms. This type of film may have been 
all right when the talking pictures were still 
young, but the public has tired of nothing 
but interior settings. Some of the actions 
should be laid out of doors, where an op- 
portunity is presented to film interesing and 
colorful backgrounds and scenery. 


N selecting a subject the writer has the 

whole world to choose from. The motion 
picture knows no limitations in this regard 
and producers are always on the lookout for 
stories laid in new locales or presenting new 
problems. 

Producers are also glad to receive stories 
built around timely topics or problems which 
are prominent in the public eye. Many of 


the biggest cinema hits each year are films 
that struck the public fancy due to timeli- 
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ness of subject matter. I am not referring 
to what might be termed propaganda pic- 
tures, for propaganda in screen entertain- 
ment has never gone over well with theatre 
patrons. They go to the theatre to enjoy 
themselves, not to work out heavy problems. 
The chief appeal of any film should lie in 
entertaining qualities, its romance and 
dramatic construction. 

Another item that should be stressed is 
the importance of characterization. Many 
writers make the characters in their stories 
just colorless, uninteresting people. Strong, 
compelling characters are just as necessary 
in the cinema as in fiction. very studio 
has several popular players on its payroll 
who require outstanding roles to enable 
them to retain their position in stardom. 
Study these stars and try to build charac- 
terizations around them. Of course, stories 
requiring an all-star cast are also desirable, 
but a powerful story which particularly fits 
a well-known player, or type of player, will 
always find a ready market at the studios. 


Editor’s Note: The following is a list of 
actors now employed by the Universal Stu- 
dios at Universal City, California, of which 
Mr. Laemmle, Jr., is general manager. 

Beth Laemmle 
Arthur Lake 
Laura La Plante 
George Lewis 
Jeanette Loff 
Ken Maynard 
Mary Nolan 
Mary Philbin 
Eddie Phillips 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Glenn Tryon 
Barbara Worth 


Lewis Ayres 
John Boles 
Ethlyn Claire 
Kathryn Crawford 
Reginald Denny 
Jack Dougherty 
Lorayne DuVal 
Hoot Gibson 
Dorothy Gulliver 
Otis Harlan 
Raymond Keane 
Merna Kennedy 
Barbara Kent 


Other studios and some of their stars are: 

Metro-Goldwyn Mayer Studios, Culver 
City, Calif. Renee Adore, Lionel Barry- 
n.ore, Joan Crawford, Wallace Beery, Greta 
Garbo, Mario1: Davies, Marie Dressler, 
Duncan Sisters, William Haines, Kay John- 
ston, Norma Shearer and Bessie Love. 

Paramount-Famous-Lasky Studios, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. George Bancroft, Clara 
Bow, Kay Francis, Zelma O'Neal, William 
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Powell, Charles Rogers, and Jack Oakie. 
Fox Studios, 1401 N. Western Ave., Hol- 
lywood, Calif. Sue Carol, Janet Gaynor, 
Milton Sills, Lois Moran, and Mary Astor. 
Warner Brothers, 5842 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. John Barrymore, Betty 
Bronson, Louise Fazenda, Lila Lee, Myrna 
oy, Ben Lyon, May McAvoy, Lois Wilson, 
Pathe Studios, Culver City, Calif. Ann 
Harding and Helen Twelvetrees. 
First National Studios, Burbank, Calif. 
Richard Barthelmess, Billie Dove, Douglas 
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Fairbanks, Jr., Corinne Griffith, Lloyd 
Hughes, Colleen Moore, and Vivienne Segal. 

United Artists Studios, 1041 N. Formosa 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Fanny Brice, Do- 
lores del Rio, Douglas Fairbanks, Al Jolson, 
Mary Pickford, Gloria Swanson, Norma 
Talmadge, and Constance Talmadge. 

Columbia Studios, 1488 Gower St., Hol- 
lywood, Calif. Jack Holt and Alice White. 

RKO Studios, 780 Gower St., Hollywood, 
Calif. Betty Compson, Bebe Daniels, and 
Richard Dix. 


Where to Sell Adventure Stories 


3y luRTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in a wide range of adventure magazines 


“TRHE great majority of persons dream ot 
traveling, but stay at home. They 
fulfill their dreams vicariously by reading 
of the travels and adventures of others and 
so provide a demand for stories of far 
flung places that editors are eager to fill— 
with the help of you writers who have 
traveled or have active imaginations. 

There are few things more interesting to 
writers than a new magazine; most of us 
hope that the perfect magazine will appear, 
the editor of which will appreciate our 
stories as they deserve to be appreciated. 
And so it is well to begin our study of 
the markets for foreign adventure stories 
with the new addition to the group, Far 
East Adventure Stories. 

There is another reason for beginning 
with this magazine, for Wallace R. Bamber, 
the editor, with offices at 158 West Tenth 
Street, New York City, is not only looking 
for new writers but plans to use at least one 
“first story” in every issue of his magazine 
beginning with the December number. A 
special announcement of his plans and the 
conditions under which the stories must 
be submitted will be given in the November 


issue appearing on the newsstands October 
5th. 

When I dropped in on Mr. Bamber to 
talk over his policy for Far East I dis- 
covered I had met him before in Harold 
Hersey’s offices. But the Bamber on West 
Tenth Street was an editor and publisher, 
and a far more enthusiastic person. 

“For several years I’ve wanted to publish 
a magazine,” he said, “but I waited until 
1 found an idea that clicked with me. Then 
a friend mentioned the appeal of stories of 
the Far East and I jumped at it. 

“We are putting out a’ straight adventure 
magazine in the sense that we want our 
stories to have punch to them. We want 
good character values and motivation, but 
we aren’t looking for literary stories. We 
want stories that will appeal to men, stories 
filled with the glamor of life beyond the 
far horizons, where men would like to wan- 
der if they had the opportunity. 

“We want the kind of stories that H. 
Bedford-Jones writes. Another writer 
whose stories we like is Theodore Roscoe, 
and another is J. Allan Dunn. The new 
writer who can turn out stories like these 
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men will meet with a ready reception in 
our office. 
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“All of our stories must, necessarily, be 
of the East. From the map which we pub- 
lish in the front of the magazine you can 
see the territory we cover. We want 
stories of the South Seas, of Australia, In- 
dia, China, North and South Africa. We 
don’t want stories of Japan, nor do we 
want stories of the jungle blacks in Central 
Africa. 

“We will pay a cent a word on accept- 
ance to the new and unknown writer. For 
especially good stories we will pay more, 
and if a writer sells us a number of stories 
and is liked by our readers, we will raise 
the ante. The top price here is six cents, 
so it is up to the writer how much he 
makes. 

“Are we open to stories by new writers? 
Beginning with December we are going 
to use at least one story in each issue by 
a writer who has never sold before. Of 
course, these stories must conform to our 
standards, but so must the stories by the 
big name writers.” 
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ERE’S a chance for any of you 
writers who have wandered “east 
of Suez,” and it may also be a chance for 
some who haven’t been there, but who are 
sufficiently well read to write stories about 
it. Study the magazine before submitting 
stories. If you’ve missed the first issue, 
here’s a line-up of its contents to help in 
judging the requirements: 

The book opens with the first of a two- 
part novel of the Libyan desert by H. Bed- 
ford-Jones. As this is a serial, let’s not 
go into details about the plot. 

Out of Papua” is a story of two 
mighty men of brawn in the South Seas. 
Cap’n Marco, blackbirder, gin-seller, gun- 
runner, pearl pirate, is defeated by a beach- 
comber whom he had tried to ruin. 

“North of Kabul” is based on the recent 
rebellions in Afghanistan. An American 
and a Russian soldier of fortune, resigned 
from Bacha Sachao’s army after the cap- 
ture of Kabul, line up with a pretender to 
the throne only to find treachery and jeal- 
ousy working against them in the ranks 
they serve. Their final escape is accom- 
plished after one glorious tussle. 

Theodore Roscoe writes one of his whirl- 
wind action stories of an American in the 
Foreign Legion under the title “The Af- 
fair at Ain Hadoun.” Believe me, he has 
a hero! 

Arthur J. Burks, one of the most pro- 
lific and versatile of action story writers, 
has a fantastic yarn of Americans secking 
a lost explorer in the interior of China. 

“Fall Out the Gentlemen” is the literary 
story of the issue, a cracking good yarn ot 
a socialist wharf rat and a Tory officer. 
The character drawing is commendable, 
and there is plenty of action when both 
go to their deaths during an engagement 
on India’s northern frontier. 

“Caste” is laid in Singapore and has the 
plot of the man who has lost his honor, re- 
gaining respect by the heroism of his 
death. 


WEVE taken up considerable space with 

a discussion of Far East, but it is anew 
magazine and is making a special bid for 
new writers. Now let’s walk down to 
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Spring Street and Sixth Avenue (or take a 
taxi if you have on tight shoes as | did 
the other day) and see about selling to that 
successful wanderer, Adventure. 

Mr. A. A. Proctor, the editor, was 
busy when I stopped by without appornt- 
ment and I talked to the managing editor. 

“Our policy hasn’t changed,” he told me. 
“We are still looking for the same kind of 
stories we’ve been using. Action, yes, but 
well motivated action rather than melo- 
drama. At present we are looking for 
short stories and a few novelettes, for we 
have serials for some months ahead. Also 
we have more city stories than stories with 
exotic background. 

“As you know, every story is carefully 
read. Each year we use about forty sto- 
ries by writers who haven't sold to us be- 
fore.” 

Any one who has read Adventure for 
any length of time knows that it is the 
literary member of the pulp paper group 
of magazines, that its stories are sometimes 
starred by O’Brien, and that writers who 
don’t know the countries of which they 
write have great difficulty in getting by and 
collecting the checks which range from two 
to ten cents a word for stories accepted. 

Stories of action for Adventure may oc- 
cur anywhere in the world and may go back 
into history—witness Harold Lamb’s sto- 
ries of the Crusades. They must be logical, 
well-written and fresh; the old plots don’t 
go here very well. The leading story in 
the issue before me is “The Last Salute,” 
and though it is of the Foreign Legion 
there isn’t a death in it. 

Read Adventure if you’ve seen some of 
the strange places of the world. It offers 
a well-paying market for sincere yarns. 

ND if you’re one of these fellows who 

has been in some tight squeeze or two 
and does’n want to manipulate it into fic- 
tion, you may be able to sell it anyway. 
Both Blue Book and Short Stories are 
rewarding those who write up their ad- 
ventures for them. 

The former of these two magazines uses 
five more or less true experiences each 
month, each running about 2000 words in 
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length, and pays $100 for every one ac- 
cepted. The latter limits the length of the 
personal adventure to 1000 words, and 
pays $25, only one being used in an issue. 
This, however, need limit no one, for both 
magazines are on the lookout for good 
stories of adventure, both at home and 
abroad. 

Let’s begin with Blue Book and see what 
opportunities these markets offer the trav- 
eler. 

As I write this, Mr. Donald Kennicott is 
ill and the Blue Book offices may be a little 
slow in reporting on manuscripts. How- 
ever he is on the road to recovery and by 
the time you read this he will, I hope, be 
back at 230 Park Avenue. 

In any event you may be sure of a fair 
reading and of payment of two cents a 
word if your story is accepted. To get by 
it must, first of all, be a good yarn. Some 
woman interest is permitted; occasionally 
a woman writer finds her way into these 
pages with a strong story. Like Adventure, 
the writer must know whereof he is writing 
if he is to draw a check from the McCall 
Company. And he must tell his story well, 
for slip-shod writing cannot compete with 
that of regular contributors like Warren 
Hastings Miller and Clarence Herbert New. 

Other than that, I think Mr. Kennicott 
would say there were few taboos. Over a 
period of months I have seen stories of 
many kinds and many countries in Blue 
Book; of the Legion in the Sahara; of fish- 
ing off the Sicily Isles; of adventures in 
the Amazon jungles and in the South Seas. 
And in many issues there are stories by 
new writers. 

At present Blue Book is looking for short 
stories and real adventures (personal) 
rather than novelettes and serials. It is 
especially interested in humor, and the lo- 
cale can range from Kansas to Orion! 


HERE are few things that'll give you the 
surprise you'll get when you go out 

to Garden City to the offices of those red- 
blooded magazines Short Stories and West. 
You go, probably, expecting to find hard- 
boiled editors in hard-boiled surroundings ; 
you find the artistic Doubleday-Doran 
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3uilding in the midst of a flower garden 
that was evidently designed by the special- 
ists of Country Life and you talk in a 
reception room that must meet the approval 
of Mr. Townsend of American Home. 

The surroundings, however, don’t ener- 
vate Mr. Horn and his two associates, 
Frederick Clayton and Edmund Collier. 
Here they put out one of the most success- 
ful general adventure magazines that finds 
its way to the newsstands, a magazine that 
is the envy of most publishing houses be- 
cause of its growth and circulation. 

Many times I’ve heard the question: 
“How do they do it? What’s the difference 
between Short Stories and the other ad- 
venture magazines ?” 

Of course, no one knows definitely, but 
my answer is that the editors buy stories 
that are well written and that also have a 
punch. Many writers who sell to ddventure 
sell to Short Stories, but comoared issue 
for issue, you'll find that the Doubleday, 
Doran magazine has a little more punch in 
the stories it accepts. Compared to the 
other adventure magazines, with the excep- 
tion of Blue Book, it has better writing 
and more character development; there is 
strong action, but it isn’t action for acticn’s 
sake. 

There is something else which accounts 
for this publication’s appeal, something 
which is of especial interest to you who 
wish to drag checks from it, and that is 
Mr. Horn’s jnterest in something new. It 
is hard to break into this magazine because 
it has been published for a long time and 
has many writers who have developed with 
it; but new blood is entering constantly be- 
cause the editors want new ideas in their 
stories. In almost every issue you'll find a 
yarn by “a writer new to our pages.” 

“We'll pay more than two cents a word 
for stories of less than 3500 words,” Mr. 
Collier told me recently, “and we don’t 
care who the author is so long as he pro- 
duces the goods. Our stories must have 
strong action logically developed, but an 
‘off the trail story’ has more in its favor 
than a stereotyped one.” 

Short Stories is using a larger percentage 
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of westerns than any of the magazines dis- 
cussed so far, but its other stories range 
through the Orient, the Sahara, the South 
Seas, and most other sections of the world 
where men may get into trouble. Those 
of you who know ships and the places ships 
take you to should look over a copy of two 
or four issues of this magazine. It’s good 
reading, and if you can fill the bill with 
shorts, you can get from two to three cents 
a word to begin with; two and a half cents 
for stories of 3000 to 3500 words, and three 
cents for stories of less than 3000. 


"VE used up the space which the Editor 

allotted me and | haven’t covered all the 
adventure markets. This, of course, is una- 
voidable, for Argosy and Triple-X |Vestern, 
Complete, Excitenent, High Shot, Elk’s, 
Saturday Evening Post and Liberty, Red- 
book, Collier’s and most of the women’s 
periodicals use occasional stories of the far 
places. But I am sorry that I didn’t get 
to discuss Frontier and Action Stories of 
the Fiction House group, 220 FE. 42nd St., 
New York. 

The last two magazines are at present 
using a larger percentage of western stories 
than they are of adventure stories with for- 
eign locales, but they offer quick reading 
and prompt payment to writers of stories 
which have unusually fast movement, faster, 
in fact, than any of the markets discussed. 
I commend them to those of you whose 
heroes are as fast with their trigger fingers 
as you should be with your typing fingers! 

Adios, amigos, and may the heroes of 
vour adventures capture the checks. 


Bafiled 
WAY brain must be a wondrous weave, 
With warp and woof of brilliant hues; 
\n Oriental pattern, rare, 
That any connoisseur would choose; 
Tor in my head the loveliest thoughts 
Are dancing madly day and night, 
And there they stay—try as I may, 
They won’t come out for me to write. 
MARGARET WHEELER Ross 
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Gertrude Atherton Jalks on 
Writing 


AN INTERVIEW 


By Herpert CERWIN 


ERSEVERANCE in writing — tearing 

up what you think is good, writing it 

over again and again, ultimately will result 
in success in authorship. 

This from Gertrude Atherton, who first 
touched paper and pen when as a youngster 
she browsed through the large library of 
classics that her grandfather owned. 

And Mrs. Atherton, like all distinguished 
writers, knows the physical labor involved. 
She knows the heartbreaking rejection slips 
—the story that goes from magazine to 
And _ yet 
She 


magazine, always coming back. 
Mrs. Atherton kept on. She wrote. 
rewrote. 

She finished a novel. It was the first. 
For months she had labored over it. Cer- 
tainly it would sell. It was the great Amer- 
It went to the first publisher. 
Once more it went out, 
again it came back. To almost every pub- 
lisher, the frantic novel was sent. Then a 
letter of encouragement. One of the pub- 
lishers wanted her to rewrite it. There were 
certain things they didn’t like. Back to her 
desk she went. The novel was rewritten 
three times, for one publisher. The third 
time it came back again. It never reached 
print. 

Mrs. Atherton forgot about it. She started 
another novel. She had learned many 
things since the writing of her first one. 
She knew more of the technique, more of 
the tricks. She wrote furiously. She re- 
wrote it again and this time it sold to the 
Argonaut Magazine in San Francisco for 
$150. 

From there success was certain, yet for 
years her career was interrupted by endless 


ican novel. 


Tt came back. 





rejection slips. But Mrs. Atherton plod- 
ded on. When success actually came, she 
was ready for it. Some of her best novels 
were written some years after recognition 
had come. 

“Reszanov”’ and “Alexander Hamilton” 
were the first of the avalanche of historical 
novels that followed. “Black Oxen” came 
along and for years it outsold any other 
novel. It probably was one of the most 
popular books that reached the “best seller” 
list. 

Few people know the authorship business 
as well as Mrs. Atherton. While she has 
written perhaps one or two novels to meet 
the editor’s demands, she has striven always 
for some artistic quality. Her novels are 
seldom haphazardly written. She appreci- 
ates literary value in novels. 

Once we were discussing literary subjects 
at the home of the late Senator James D. 
Phelan. Edwin Markham was sitting in a 
corner and Charles Caldwell Dabie was in 
the other. 

“Literary quality is a need worth striv- 
ing for,” Mrs. Atherton said, and added, 
“Some day I would like to establish a foun- 
dation for writers who have real ability but 
no money. You know, some _ publishers 
really know good work. They stake a writer 
many times, knowing full well that what he 
writes will not sell. Yet they believe in him. 
On occasions, they really turn out to be 
great writers, but many times they never 
make it up financially.” 


EVER before, Mrs. Atherton believes, 
have the chances for aspiring writers 
been so good. The prospects for the future, 
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she says, are even greater. “There are thou- 
sands of magazines,” she points out, “for 
writers to get into if they work hard. 

“I know that Ray Long reads every story 
that comes to Cosmopolitan that shows 
some sign of possibilities. I know that Mr. 
Lorimer, of the Saturday Evening Post, is 
more anxious to find new writers than in 
keeping the old ones.” 

What then is her advice to aspiring 
authors? From her past experience, when 
she too was an anxious writer, what can 
she suggest? Mrs. Atherton has many sug- 
gestions and her advice is concrete and 
practical. 

“Work on a newspaper for a year or so,” 
she declares, “but this is sometimes more 
necessary for young girls who lead what 
can be termed sheltered lives. They do not 
get to see life in many of its myriad phases. 
Reporting takes them to all sorts of places 
and brings them in contact with all classes 
of people. Yet working too long on a news- 
paper is not always the best plan.” 

She adds that by reading good literature 
and by closely observing how writers build 
their plots and how they develop their char- 
acters, much benefit can be derived. In- 
creasing the vocabulary is also of great im- 
portance. Words, as she says, are the keys 
to thoughts. 

“Then if you really want to write, begin 
writing. At first, your efforts may be slow 
and discouraging. But keep on. Don’t give 
up. You might abandon the ship just when 
shore is a few hundred feet away. Keep 
at it. Practice is the only lesson. That’s 
one of the most difficult things about writ- 
ing. You never know when you actually are 
coming out of oblivion into recognition.” 

Mrs, Atherton, despite her many trips to 
Europe and other parts of the world, is one 
of the hardest working writers in America 
today. She does a great deal of rewriting, 
polishing her stories many times over. Her 
stories before they reach the publisher, usu- 
ally have been rewritten three times. The 


first copy is written in long hand and then 
on the typewriter. More corrections and in- 
sertions are made. 
for the publisher. 


The third is the copy 
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Mrs. Atherton usually writes in the morn- 
ing. She gets up rather early, and begins 
working about 9 o’clock, immediately after 
eating breakfast. She works steadily until 
1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon. In the 
afternoon she reads or visits with her 
friends. In the event she is working on a 
historical novel, she does a great deal of 
research work in the afternoon. She re- 
tires early in the evening, but reads in bed 
for several hours before going to sleep. 


OVELS, according to Mrs. Atherton, 

have no plots. The action grows out of 
and develops from the characters. That is 
why, she says, a novel is interesting and is 
so much like life. And Mrs. Atherton prac- 
tises what she preaches. 

She never plans her story ahead. She 
usually has a general idea of the theme of 
the story and then she begins. The char- 
acters develop themselves as the story goes 
on. “What kind of a life you may lead is 
not predicted when you are born. This also 
applies to a novel. If you allow the situa- 
tion to develop itself you are applying the 
principles of life and your novel will be 
like life and will be interesting. It will not 
be factory-made like so many novels are.” 

The urge to write, Mrs. Atherton de- 
clares, is of significance to those desiring to 
become authors. Those who are willing to 
sacrifice many spare hours sitting at a type- 
writer and hitting the keys when they could 
be enjoying themselves otherwise, are cer- 
tain to have the urge. 

“The road to success has been found by 
the author to be a long and hard one,” she 
says. “His early efforts were unsatisfac- 
tory to him and to his publishers. He was 
about to quit the field of creative writing 
for something that called for less strain on 
the mind and the body. But the urge was 
strong, and patience and work finally were 
rewarded with the faculty of writing things 
that editors bought and people read. So 
you see the importance of the urge. It 
means keeping on when everything looks 
black.” 

According to Mrs. Atherton, the majority 

(Continued on page 57) 
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How to Write Juvenile Stories 


3y D.C 


Editor and Publisher of 


HE day is long past when children will 

read the propaganda or “ax-to-grind” 
story which is patently told to teach a les- 
son. The story with a moral tied to it usu- 
ally gives a false idea of goodness and of 
religious faith. It represents child charac- 
ters as abnormally or artificially good or as 
religious neurasthenics. Apart from this 
consideration, it is not honest with the 
reader. It pretends to be told for the pur- 
pose of giving entertainment. It virtually 
says to the child, “I have here something 
you don’t want, but I am going to make you 
take it by practicing a deception on you, by 
making you believe you are receiving one 
thing while I am giving you another, which 
you won’t recognize until you have swal- 
lowed it.” 

The story with a message is something 
entirely different from the old-time story 
with a moral. The short story in the best 
magazines is written to entertain, but it also 
has some message. In fact without the mes- 
sage of popular appeal it neither grips nor 
entertains the normal reader. Even the 
modern photoplay has some message to give. 

We are not concerned now as to whether 
or not these stories or plays are suitable for 
public consumption, but with the motive of 
the producer back of them. Even the secu- 
lar writer and editor recognize the need, 
the possibilities and the popular appeal of 
the “message.” Without this message they 
could not reach their public. How much 
more must the writer of stories for the 
child’s Sunday-school paper consider the 
message involved! The Sunday-school pa- 
per does not care to consider stories intended 
merely to entertain its readers. Apart from 
its religious purpose, it does not feel that 
it could long hold the interest and affection 


. Cook, Jr., 
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of its readers with stories that have no 
moral or heart appeal. 

The teaching in a story should be posi- 
tive rather than negative. Child readers are 
pronounced hero worshipers. They are also 
great imitators. They advance very rapidly 
toward good or toward evil through emula- 
tion. We should place good examples be- 
fore them in such a way that they will un- 
consciously be led to emulate admirable 
traits of character. Unless the hero is to 
be admired from the child’s standpoint, as 
well as from our own, we cannot expect 
emulation, but the reverse. 

Instead of showing how a boy or girl 
carried out a wrong action and was pun- 
ished for it, show how your hero, perhaps 
after a moral struggle, chose the more noble 
way and achieved the natural reward of his 
action. Or show how he got into trouble 
by, adopting an unwise course, but eventually 
won out. Make sure that the reward for 
well doing comes as a natural or inevitable 
result of the act. A reward given arbitrar- 
ily leaves the reader with the impression 
that it comes not as a natural result of good- 
ness, but by the rules of chance to the good 
and bad child alike. 

The nature of the reward is sometimes 
material, but more often the achievement of 
some heart aim, winning the respect and 
honor of playmates, or developing some 
ability. 


HEN does a story carry a message and 

when does it not? Some writers think 
that it is enough if the characters act in a 
brave or moral way. To tell how John 
showed heroism by saving Harry from 
drowning, or how Fred manifested self- 
dependence hv finding his way out of a 
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dense forest, they think is to convey a mes- 
sage. Now, while to play up commendable 
acts of child characters is helpful, a story 
can hardly be said to convey a message un- 
less the hero solves some personal, moral 
or religious problem. The hero conquers 
some trait in his own character manifest 
in his relations with other children, remains 
true to some religious principle, or proves 
of service to his boy and girl friends in 
some contest, occupation, or play in which 
they are engaged. He is confronted by two 
paths: one which seems right at first, the 
other more noble but presenting difficulties 
to overcome. (These two alternatives are 
expressed or implied in the story.) After 
a struggle the hero chooses the more noble 
way. This choice, however, must be one 
in line with the standards of justice and 
fair play of the child world, one which the 
reader will feel that he himself would be 
proud to make. 

One warning is perhaps necessary. The 
child does not spend much effort upon con- 
templating reasons for his acts. He is not 
introspective. But he admires another child 
who performs a manly or heroic act. So 
make the moral struggle of your hero short 
and dramatic, and the issues involved simple 
and clear cut. Then let the reader see the 
rest of the message in what the hero does 
and what happens to him. 

For the sake of plot, the writer will some- 
times place his hero in the tnienviable posi- 
tion where, no matter what choice he makes, 
he is obliged to commit an act wrong in it- 
self. This is an entirely different situation 
frem that in which the hero is tempted by 
a path of self-interest which appears right 
at first, but in the end chooses a more noble 
path in which service to playmates is the 
main consideration. 

In the moral dilemma, it may be that if 
the hero refuses to tell a lie, it will seem 
that some innocent person will suffer; so 
he lies. Asa result the writer has got him- 
self in for making it clear to the child when 
it is right to tell a falsehood and when it is 
not. 

To have the hero practice a deception or 
act a lie that good may result, brings about 
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a dilemma little better than the out and out 
falsehood. There are many other possible 
dilemmas, such as breaking into another’s 
house, taking property that doesn’t belong to 
one, and disobeying parents or teachers, un- 
der apparently justifiable provocation. 


(“HARACTERS in stories should be nor- 

mal American boys and girls from ten to 
twelve years of age, with the scene laid in 
the United States. Crippled or deformed, 
very rich or very poor, subnormal or ab- 
normal, Negroes or foreign children are ex- 
cluded. 

Stories involving both boy and girl char- 
acters should be in the majority, although 
we desire some stories with boy characters 
only and some with girl characters only. 
Serials must always have both boy and girl 
characters. 

The “short story” form is more interesting 
to boys and girls than the simple adventure 
narrative, for boys and girls are especially 
appreciative of suspense, mystery and dram- 
atic effect. The “short story” also gives 
better opportunity for a helpful teaching. 
The best “short story” always has a purpose, 
a point to make, or a lesson to teach. The 
tale differs in that it is usually written 
merely to entertain. 

The term “short story” stands for a cer- 
tain standard or ideal in narrative construc- 
tion and implies more than simply a story 
which is short. Writers are, of course, 
more or less familiar with this ideal, but it 
may be well to consider the principles in- 
volved which bear particularly upon the 
story for children. 

In the adventure tale the interest of the 
reader lies in the excitement of the adven- 
ture itself. In the “short story” the inter- 
est lies in the working out of a plot, in the 
leading up to a complication or problem and 
its final solution. 

This complication is something more than 
mere physical danger, and the denouement 
more than a rescue, although these elements 
may be involved. The main requirement is 
motive and cross motive, not just the “hap- 
pen so.” There is a “mix-up” of child 
wills and personalities, all dominated by one 
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main child character. This entanglement all 
leads to one chief problem or crisis and a 
final straightening out of affairs. The “mix- 
up” or complication and its outcome con- 
stitute the plot of the story. In this, rather 
than in the adventure or experience itself, 
lies the interest. 

The plot does not follow the order of 
events as they actually take place in life, 
but is so arranged as to lead to the main 
episode or result. Every event is so placed 
and treated a's to prepare the reader for a 
complication, climax and denouement. 

The plot is simple rather than complex 
like the novel, for the “short story” is not 
a summary of events. There is only one 
main event, although there may be other 
events leading up to it. Only one main 
impression is to be left with the reader. 
This impression having been made, the story 
is complete in itself. It is incapable of 
being continued or of forming part of a 
longer story. 

Children from eight to twelve years of 
age demand constant action and change. 
They are doing something all the time. In- 
stead of thinking or meditating, they do; 
or, as the psychologists say, they think in 
terms of action. For this reason they have 
little use for character or atmosphere stories. 
What an adult requires in the way of de- 
scription and character delineation, the child 
reader implies from the action of the story. 


HERE is no inherent value in the fact 

that the story told actually took place, 
that it is a so-called “true story vouched 
for by the author.” In fact, the “true story” 
is usually farthest from representing uni- 
versal truth, for too often it represents some 
abnormal or distorted phase of life. The 
question is, does the story sound true, does 
it score its teaching point and make the in- 
tended impression? Will the reader accept 
the story as plausible, as true to life, and 
does it satisfy his ideas of justice? The 
narration of actual fact seldom accomplishes 
these ends and the words “this is a true 
story” usually brand a narrative as far from 
true. 
Stories should be true to boy and girl life 
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at its best. Although there should be plenty 
of excitement, mystery and adventure, 
stories which tell of impossible events or 
situations are not acceptable, since they 
overstimulate and give a wrong view of life. 
Be sure that what the boy and girl charac- 
ters are made to do appears reasonable. Do 
not make the boy of twelve accomplish acts 
of physical bravery and daring which would 
tax the nerve of a strong man. Of course, 
events must be idealized to an extent—the 
characters be made to talk as the readers 
would like to express themselves if they 
could. The idealization, if not distorted, is 


helpful. 


HILE we want plot, action and thrill, 

anything of a cheap or melodramatic 
nature must be excluded. Avoid all ref- 
erence to crime or criminals, to death or 
extreme danger, to fighting or severe cruelty. 
Exclude all reference to acts or amusements 
under church ban, such as smoking, drink- 
ing, the theater, the movies, the circus, and 
the dance. Do not represent child charac- 
ters as carrying out acts which would not be 
approved by parents; at least, do not allow 
such acts to go unrebuked or challenged in 
the story. Children should not be away 
from home over night without an adult 
chaperon. If caught away from home over 
night, this should be due to some wnavoid- 
able accident. Children’s parties and other 
activities should occur, as a rule, in the day- 
time instead of the evening. 

Do not represent members of the opposite 
sexes being too much alone together unless 
they be brother and sister. As a rule secret 
caves and hiding places belong to one sex 
only. 


OME plots are not wanted because they 

represent abnormal phases of child life 
or include undesirable teachings. Among 
these are: 

Stories of child life written from the 
adult point of view. (The Booth Tarking- 
ton type.) 

Burglar stories. 

Ghost or spiritualistic stories. 

Stories about Negro or foreign children 
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or those in which the scene is laid in a for- 
eign country. 

Introducing abnormal children such as 
cripples, mental defectives, or extremely 
rich or poor children. 

Stories about unnaturally good boys and 
girls. 

Stories in which adults are represented as 
doing wrong or are made to turn over a 
new leaf through acts of children. 

Stories that show the child tempted to do 
some great sin such as theft, and wonder- 
fully rewarded for resisting. 

Stories in which the moral is painfully 
obvious. 

Stories involving the Civil or Revolution- 
ary War. 

Stories introducing the theater, circus, 
card playing, and su forth. 

Stories acquainting the readers with 
crime. 

Morbid stories in which there are death- 
bed scenes and so forth. 

Fairy stories. 

Stories of objects or of animals talking 
and acting a's human beings. 


O NOT ask us to tell why stories are 
returned, as we will undertake to do 
this without being asked, where advisable. 
Do not be discouraged by the return of 
manuscripts. We buy only what we need, 
and the return of a story does not neces- 
sarily indicate that it wouls not be suitable 
for another publication for the same class 
of readers. 
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Following is a list of the D. C. Cook 
Juvenile Publications : 





Quarterly 
Junior Scholar Young People’s Jour- 
Junior Teacher nal, Tea 
Problem Student Young People’s 
Scholar Pocket Quarterly j 
Problem Student Adult Pocket Quar- 
Teacher terly 
Comp. Scholar Comp. Leaflets 
Comp. Teacher Problem Student ' 
International Lesson Leaflets '@ - 
Quarterly Junior Leaflets 
Lesson Stories Picture Rolls 


Primary S.S. Teacher Picture Roll Sup’ment 
Little Learners’ Paper Picture Roll Covers 


S. S. Home Journal Memory Cards 
S. S. Home Visitor Picture Cards 
Beginners’ Teacher Stories Cards 
Mother’s Golden Now Beginners’ Picture 
Magazine Cards 
Young People’s Jour- Beginners’ Course 
nal, Class Memory Cards 
Monthly 
Teachers’ Monthly A B C Scholar 
Executive A B C Teacher 
Eight-Page Weekly 
Young People’s The Girls’ Com- 
Weekly panion 
The Boys’ World What to Do 
Four-Page Weekly t 
Dew Drops 


Editor’s Note:—If you are interested in 
contributing to any one of the above maga- 
zines, Mr. Cook will be glad to send you 
a sample copy. 

This article was taken from the booklet, 
“How to Write the Child Life Story,’ by 
D. C. Cook, Jr. The entire booklet can be 
ordered from D. C. Cook Publishing Com- 


pany at Elgin, Illinois, for 25c. 
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Writing Up Interesting People 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 





Author over two score published interviews 


HERE is one interesting and lucrative 

field of writing open to any one, 
whether they be newspaper correspondents, 
trade paper writers, or free-lancers, and that 
is writing articles about interesting per- 
sonalities. 

In almost every city of any size there is 
an interesting character or personality who 
has made a success in life. Even in rural 
communities and towns there may be some 
high light discovered which would make 
front page stuff. It is simply up to the 
versatile writer to dig out facts and wisps 
of information which will be “hot” when put 
in type. 

The daily newspapers furnish leads for 
such sketches, and the only other source of 
supply is a never failing questionnaire which 
should be a part of the writer’s notebook, 
containing a series of questions to be asked 
to get the subject to talk. Whether it be a 
farmer, a doctor, a dentist, or whether he 
or she runs a store, sells or keeps house, if 
they have made a success of it and are 
talked about in that community, the theme 
furnishes an interesting lead for develop- 
ment. 

The average American wants to find suc- 
cess in life. He wants to know how others 
are making good and how they did it. He 
gets real happiness out' of reading about why 
and how, and it makes for better citizenship 
to get these stories into print. 

With the emancipation of the woman 
from the wash tub and the bake oven under 
the impetus of labor-saving machinery for 
the home, she is now stepping out into the 
business world and earning a livelihood, or 
she is interesting herself in various fields 
of women’s club activities, or charities. As 
a net result women are interested in knowing 
what other women are doing with their 





leisure time, and this army of women is 
ever growing in numbers. Stories about 
women are therefore more in demand than 
stories about men. 


THE first thing is to get your story and 

the next is to sell it, so here is a question- 
naire which the writer has used, and also 
his list of markets, to which he is adding 
and subtracting all the time. Naturally you 
shouldn’t hold your questionnaire in front 
of you like a stage reporter. Memorize it. 


Questionnaire for Interviews 

1. Have you any photo of yourself? 

May I have it? If not, can I buy 

one from a local photographer who 

took your picture? 

Where were you born? Follow up 

with little sketch of town, hamlet, or 

section of city. 

3. How many years ago approximately 
—a’s background? 

1. What education did you have—high 
school, business, college, self-made, 
etc.? 

5. If self-made to what do you con- 
tribute your success? How did you 
do it—what course of self-enlighten- 
ment did you follow? 

6. How did you ever drift into your 
present line? Be sure to sketch log- 
ical connection from childhood. 

7. What is your hobby? Develop. 

8. Give me some anecdotes in your life. 

9. Have you had any handicaps in life 
—physical, mental, financial? How 
did you overcome them? 

10. Did you have any trouble finding 

yourself — were you ever satisfied 

with any other line of work—did you 
ever enjoy anything as much as you 
do your present occupation? 
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14. 


19. 


20. 


24. 


How do you spend your evenings? 
Do you retire early or late? Do you 
like to take off your shoes, wiggle 
your toes, and loll back and read a 
book, magazine, newspaper, listen to 
the radio, etc.? Do you like playing 
cards? 

Do you belong to any societies, fra- 
ternal orders, business associations, 
clubs? Ever occupy prominent office 
in them, etc.? 

What do you eat? Salads, meats? 
Watch your diet. Any thoughts about 
eating in connection with physical 
welfare and mental aptitude? 

What occupation did your parents 
follow? What various occupations 
have you followed? 

Are you married — any children — 
what is your aim for them, how do 
you try to shape life for them, guide 
them, etc. ? 

What influence has home life or mar- 
riage on one’s success and outlook 
on life? 

What started you on the road to suc- 
cess—any sparkling saying of your 
own in this connection? What is your 
attitude toward life? 

What are the qualifications for suc- 
cess in the field you have chosen for 
your life’s work? 

What training is necessary—is a col- 
lege education essential ? 

What are some of your duties—de- 
scribe the routine of your day’s work 
—how much initiative is called for? 
What capital is needed at the start? 
What personal qualifications ? 

What compensation can the average 
person hope to receive by following 
your footsteps? 

Have you developed any hobby into 
a paying side-line, or become a silent 
partner in any business far removed 
from your own? 

How do you invest your money? 
What in your opinion are the best 
investments — safest — best yield? 
Is there any game in life that is not 
a hard road to hoe? 
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These questions are added to from time 
to time as interviews disclose other angles 
of attack. Not all of them are asked by any 
means. This is simply a list of “prompters” 
to get your subject to talk. If they are of 
the talkative kind your story material is 
soon gathered. If they look like good sub- 
jects but are poor talkers you may have to 
exhaust the entire list before you arrive at 
any “key” to a possible story. 

Your interview may be only 100 or 500 
words, or 5,000. The material may be put 
into article form or become the subject of 
a short-story theme. 

First you gather your material, after you 
have a lead, whether it be an iron worker 
who walks a tiny plank every day on his 
job 1,000 feet up, or a nurse who has just 
come back from Siberia, or a banker who 
is a leader in his community. After you get 
the subject to talk the formation of the 
material is up to you. 


PERSONALITY sketches and success 

stories generally sell best if you can open 
the first few paragraphs in your own crisp 
interesting hair-raising style and then bring 
out the personality of the man or woman 
described, followed by direct quotations. 
Biographical data never should be over- 
looked, as a background opening is always 
desirable. Starting with anecdotal material 
is also a good stunt, particularly if it illus- 
trates some phase of the person’s character 
or accomplishment. 

You should have in your file a hundred 
or more clippings taken from magazines, 
showing how various writers opened their 
theme song, and then from this perusal 
branch out for yourself. A good opening 
is a story half sold. Or again, you may 
keep on your shelves a bunch of magazines 
which may be consulted from time to time. 
Look them over, think about them, and then 
suddenly burst away on your own speed 
trail. 

Also check over your market list, to keep 
posted on any changes. My own list is 
appended to this article, showing require- 
ments. You can keep this up-to-date by 
pinning on clippings from writer’s maga- 
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the boards, and keep adding to it until you 
have a complete and comprehensive market 
for your material. Put the best paying 
markets first, then the second-raters, and 
circulate your article once along the whole 
line. If it doesn’t sell, rewrite it and try 
again. 

A lead developed may first be marketed 
with the local newspapers which do not de- 
mand as much style as a magazine. Then 
the article can be polished and peddled 
among the magazines. 

Leads come from junior leagues, business 
clubs, associations, newspaper by-lines or 
headlines, talking with friends, membership 
lists of professional clubs, talking with sec- 
retaries and officers of clubs and associa- 
tions, etc. 


Magazines Using Stories of Interesting 
People 


Success, PersonaLity, Turirt, Etc. 


American Magazine, Crowell Pub. Co., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Uses sketches of inter- 
esting men and women, 1000 words, with illustra- 
tions to show them at work; $50 paid on accept- 
ance for each sketch. Mabel Harding is editor 
of the “Interesting People” department. Writer's 
remarks should be coupled with direct quotations 
from the person written about. Article usually 
starts with some anecdotal material which illus- 
trates some phase of person’s character or accom- 
plishment. Prefers handicap story, victory over 
obstacles of poverty, loss of bread- winner in 
family, story of some one whose work is unique, 
such as the only woman taxidermist in U. S., etc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. At present not buying personality 
sketches. Has “Women in Business” Depart- 
ment, devoted to outlines of various fields of 
work open to women, rather than to any descrip- 
tion of the careers of individuals. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 45th St.. New York 
City. Uses no conventional success stories, but 
does use in its “Talk of the Town” Department 
odd, interesting facts about New York people. 
Is interested in a banker’s hobby, if odd and un- 
usual, rather than in his financial policies; what 
people eat, what occupations their parents fol- 
lowed, what prices they get for their work, what 
occupations they themselves have followed, what 
their home life is like, to whom they are mar- 
ried, their recreations, etc. Business men serv- 
ing celebrities like Prince of Wales or Rocke- 
feller, as barbers, etc., are subjects for stories. 
Even facts may be submitted and will be ac- 
cepted and rewritten by the staff. Also runs a 
“Profile” of 1500 words or more each week 
about a prominent person. 


Smart Set, 221 West 57th St., New York City. 


Uses success stories of women, 1500 words; pays 
3c a word. Is addressed to young women, and 


zines of new markets, or old ones gone off 
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personality stories must be about successes of 
young and rather good-looking business women, 
with anecdotes about them, stories of what 
started them toward success, and sparkling say- 
ings quoted directly by them and giving some- 
thing of their attitude of and toward life. Uses 
photographs with 50 to 70 word summaries of 
their careers. Should show the women actually 
doing the things pertaining to their business; 
pays $15 for these. 

lorecast, 6 East 39th St., New York City. Pri- 
marily a food magazine, but takes in whole scope 
of women’s household interests; has department, 
“Intimate Glimpses of Successful People.” Sto- 
ries about women who have accomplished some- 
thing that ties up with the household interest, 
whether woman who sells vacuum cleaners, or 
woman who succeeds in preserving and selling 
pickles, 2500 words, with photos; story of a 
woman’s success is used in preference to man; 
pays on acceptance, Ic and up. 


Christian Science Monitor, 107 Falmouth St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Has department, “Women’s Enter- 
prises and Activities ;” 1000 words, about women 
who have achieved success in some unusual line 
of work, but little about writers, sculptors and 
artists. Purpose of articles is vocational, since 
they exist for sake of encouraging women to 
take up some uncrowded profession. Articles 
should contain not only women’s comments on 
their profession, but also the questions asked by 
the interviewer, such as How did you first enter 
this profession? What are the qualifications for 
success in this work? What training is neces- 
sary? Is a college education essential? What 
are some of your duties? What capital is needed 
to start? What compensation can the successful 
person hope to receive? Pays le a word; £2 
for photos—stories of woman director of agri- 
culture, certified public accountant, designer of 
lighting fixtures, woman architect, genealogist, 
landscape gardener, designer of necklaces, antique 
collector, etc. 


Sunday New York World, 63 Park Row, New 


York City. Has feature section, using person- 
ality stories relating to theatrical personages, but 
mostly staff written stuff. Pays $15 a column. 


Sunday New York Herald-Tribune, 225 W. 40th 


St., New York City. Uses personality stories 
on people of national importance, 3000 words; 
paying $30 to $100 a page. 


McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th St., New York 


City. Has department “In Miniature,” using 
personality articles about well-known women. 


New York Sunday Sun, 280 Broadway, New 


York City. Has woman’s page, using articles 
about women, 1500 words; artists, business 
women, women in educational fields, etc. Is 
also interested in anything pertaining to the 
home, woman photographer, autograph collector, 
school directors, etc. Pays $8 a column. 


Sunday Brooklyn Eagle, Washington and John- 


son, Brooklyn, N. Y. Has a magazine of per- 
sonalities, accepting wide variety of personality 
stories about both men and women; with photos. 
Stories about success, 2000 words, $10 a page; 
articles of general human interest of some inter- 
esting personality, and if unusual ideas so much 
the better. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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U. S. Secret Service 


Contrary to General Belief, the Secret Service Does Not Recover 
Smuggled Diamonds, Does Not Watch Out for Enemy Spies, 
or Work on Many of the Investigations With Which 


They are Accredited in Mystery Stories. 


Their 


Limited Duties Should be Studied Before 
Writing of Them in Mystery Yarns 


By Joun B. Murpuy 


Captain in the Military Intelligence Reserve of the United States Army 


AVE the diamonds been smuggled? 

Hist! The secret service will detect 
the smugglers and recover the sparklers. 
Is an enemy spy lurking around a navy 
yard? Never mind! An alert secret ser- 
vice man will nip the spy’s nefarious plot 
in the bud and recover the valuable plans 
just in the nick of time. And that caché 
of dope down in Chinatown? Depend upon 
the secret service to find it. Is a swindler 
using the mails to defraud? The secret 
service will get him if “he don’t watch out.” 
The secret-service hero, too, will nab the 
villainous rum-runners or alien-smugglers 
and rescue the fair heroine just as she is 
about to drown in the Rio Grande (that is, 
if the plot is laid around Brownsville, where 
the water is deep enough). 

Quite often we read and see and hear 
stories, movies, and talkies based upon the 
supposed exploits of the secret service, and 
developed along the lines indicated above. 
There are mysterious code messages from 
the “chief” in Washington, difficult crypto- 
grams are deciphered, and there is alto- 
gether plenty of the old hokum and “sh-sh” 
stuff. 

Now it will come as a shock, no doubt, 
to learn that the secret service does not re- 
cover smuggled diamonds; that it does not 
watch out for enemy spies, nor look for 
dope, nor catch mail swindlers, nor arrest 
rum-runners or alien-smugglers. No! The 


Secret Service Division of the Treasury 
Department of the United States does none 
of these things despite popular belief to the 
contrary. 

Mystery stories are always enthralling, 
and secret-service yarns are among the most 
thrilling of all. Unquestionably  secret- 
service stories offer unlimited possibilities 
to writers; but before attempting to rush 
in to glean the golden harvest, authors will 
do well to acquaint themselves with at least 
a few facts about the secret service. 

Editors who should be better informed 
are imposed upon by writers whose knowl- 
edge of the various Intelligence Agencies 
of the Federal Government is fragmentary, 
to say the least. What is the result? So- 
called secret-service stories are foisted on 
th public which appear ridiculous to those 
readers—and there are a number of them— 
who have more than a passing acquaintance 
with this fascinating subject. 

Of course, there are authors who are ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to write this kind 
of fiction because of their special knowl- 
edge, training, and experience. Among 
these may be mentioned Lemuel L. DeBra, 
Karl W. Detzer, and that gifted yarn-spin- 
ner, Ared White. Aspiring authors who 
hope to emulate these and other writers who 
have achieved success in this field should 
first prepare themselves by study and re- 
search. 
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HE Secret Service Division of the Treas- 

ury Department has two—and only two 
—classes of duties to perform. The first 
is to protect the President of the United 
States, his wife, and’also his family if neces- 
sary. The second is to apprehend counter- 
feiters znd persons who forge endorsements 
on, or otherwise fraudulently tamper with, 
Government checks, securities, or similar 
documents, and to secure the evidence neces- 
sary to convict such violators. 

Brigadier-General Lafayette C. Baker es- 
tablished the Secret Service Division in 
1865. General Baker had a hectic career 
as a Government detective and spy during 
the Civil War, first with the State Depart- 
ment and afterwards with the War Depart- 
ment. At the close of the Civil War he 
was detailed to the Treasury Department to 
organize the Secret Service Division to 
combat fraud and counterfeiting. 

Within a short time the Secret Service 
Division began to make itself felt, and many 
clever counterfeiters and other crooks were 
enmeshed in its toils. The fame of the se- 
cret-service men grew to such an extent 
that other departments of the Government 
began to use them to make various and 
sundry investigations. During the War 
with Spain operatives of the Secret Service 
Division, under the direction of John E. 
Wilkie, then chief of the Division, rendered 
services of the utmost importance to this 
country in frustrating the well-laid plans of 
Spanish spies and agents. 

But finally this practice of “farming out” 
the operatives of the Secret Service Divi- 
sion became such a nuisance that it was dis- 
continued. By an Act of Congress approved 
May 27, 1908, the detail of Secret Service 
investigators to other departments was pro- 
hibited, and about July 1, 1908, the first 
active steps were taken to establish the Bu- 
reau of Investigation in the Department of 
Justice. Special agents of the Bureau 
of Investigation now make general investi- 
gations of all alleged violations of Federal 
laws except those investigated by the Secret 
Service Division or by other investigative 
units of the Government that will be men- 
tioned later on. 

During the World War all espionage and 
counter-espionage activities in this country, 
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except those of a military or naval charac- 
ter, were carried on by special agents of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice under.the supervision of A. Bruce 
Bielaski, then chief of the Bureau. The 
American Protective League, a volunteer 
organization of patriotic Americans found- 
ed by A. M. Briggs of Chicago, rendered 
invaluable cooperative services to the Bu- 
reau of Investigation during that critical 
time. The police departments of the larger 
cities, notably New York and Chicago, also 
worked effectively in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Investigation. 

The first Government investigators, of 
whom there is any coherent record, were 
special agents of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the forerunners of the present-day 
post-office inspectors. These special agents 
were employed as far back as 1836 and pos- 
sibly earlier to detect mail depredators and 
to prevent rifling of the mails. A corps of 
special agents was organized in 1840. The 
Act of Congress approved June 8, 1872, au- 
thorized the employment of a Chief of the 
Division of Mail Depredations, whose title 
was later changed to Chief Post Office 
Inspector. 

Post-office inspectors investigate all al- 
leged violations of Federal laws which per- 
tain in any way to the United States mails. 
They operate solely within the Post Office 
Department, but their. activities encompass 
a wide field, ranging from petty swindling 
to oil frauds and train hold-ups. They also 
investigate applicants for appointment in all 
branches of the postal service. The Divi- 
sion of Post Office Inspectors has proved to 
be an excellent training school for Govern- 
ment investigators. Large numbers of for- 
mer post-office inspectors now hold respon- 
sible posts in other Intelligence branches of 
the Government. 

The activity which investigates smuggling 
is the Special Agency Service of the Bureau 
of Customs of the Treasury Department. 
This service was established in 1871. Spe- 
cial agents of the Customs operate both at 
home and abroad. Their varied and inter- 
esting duties call for a high degree of re- 
sourcefulness and investigative skill, and 
their activities bring to justice many clever 
smugglers. 
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The Customs Special Agency Service 
works in close liason with the Coast Guard, 
which is also in the Treasury Department, 
to prevent the smuggling of liquor and dope 
into the United States. On July 1, 1930, 
Congress lodged the enforcement of Prohi- 
bition with the U. S. Department of Justice. 
This work was originally done by the Pro- 
hibition Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and later by the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition in the Treasury Department. The 
Bureau of Prohibition still has charge of 
the issuance of whiskey and alcohol permits 
to druggists although under the new plan 
the Department of Justice has supervisory 
control over the issuance of these permits. 

Routine investigations of alleged viola- 
tions of the National Prohibition Act are 
now investigated by Prohibition agents 
operating under Deputy Prohibition Ad- 
ministrators, who in turn function under 
Prohibition Administrators. There is a 
Prohibition Administrator in charge of 
the territory embraced in the juris- 
diction of each United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. These Admin- 
istrators are under the supervision of the 
Director of Prohibition in Washington. The 
more important Prohibition violations, such 
as those involving conspiracies and wide- 
spread rum-running operations, are investi- 
gated by special agents operating directly 
under the Director of Prohibition in Wash- 
ington. Investigations pertaining to alco- 
hol and liquor permits are made by Prohi- 
bition inspectors of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion in the Treasury Department. 


VIOLATIONS of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act are investigated by narcotic agents, 
who operate under the supervision of a 
Deputy Commissioner of Prohibition at 
Washington. The experiences of these nar- 
cotic agents in combatting the dope traffic in 
this country have furnished the basis for 
many thrilling stories. These agents do not 
investigate dope smuggling cases. Such in- 
vestigations are made by the Customs Spe- 
cial Agency Service, but sometimes narcotic 
agents cooperate with the Customs special 
agents in such cases. 
The Coast Guard Service as presently 
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constituted was created on January 28, 1915, 
by combining the Revenue Cutter and Life 
Saving Services of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Revenue Cutter Service was 
first organized on August 4, 1790, to com- 
bat smuggling, but its duties were preventive 
and not investigative. 

In the Bureau of Internal Revenue there 
are deputy collectors of internal revenue 
who investigate the simpler income tax 
cases. Revenue agents investigate those 
tax cases requiring special accounting skill. 
Income tax cases involving fraud are invest- 
igated by special agents of the Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury Department. These Intelli- 
gence Unit special agents also investigate 
alleged irregularities, of internal revenue emi- 
ployees, such as the solicitation or accept- 
ance of bribes. In the past they have been 
used on major prohibition cases, but they 
are no longer detailed on such duties. Be- 
fore the creation of the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition, part of the duties of Intelligence 
Unit special agents were to investigate and 
detect crooked prohibition agents. Their 
activities gave rise to the newspaper ac- 
counts of “spies spying on spies.” 

Immigrant inspectors and border patrol- 
men operate under the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, which is in the Department of Labor. 
Their duties are to enforce the Immigration 
and Chinese-Exclusion Laws. The Cus- 
toms Service also operates a border patrol. 
There is talk now of combining the border 
patrol with the Coast Guard to form a uni- 
fied group to combat all types of smuggling. 

There is a Special Agency Service in the 
Department of State composed of a special- 
ly selected group of high-type investigators 
whose duties are to make confidential in- 
vestigations for the Secretary of State. 
Usually one or more of these State Depart- 
ment special agents are attached to the off- 
cial party of distinguished visiting rulers or 
diplomats while they are sojourning in the 
United States. 

During time of war the War Department 
and the Navy Department operate intelli- 
gence services; but no espionage or coun- 
ter-espionage activities are carried on in the 
United States by these departments while 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Clayton Mystery Magazines 


Carl Happel, Editor of “Clues” and “All Star Detective Stories,” 
Outlines the Types of Fiction He Buys, in an Interview 


By AucGusr 


se 


USE all types of crime stories in 
Clues,” Mr. Happel declared, picking 
up the second July number of his maga- 
zine and thumbing its pages. ‘Naturally 
I want to make Clues distinctive in its field, 
and prefer the story with an original twist. 
Often this distinctiveness can be accom- 
plished by an unusual background and 
characters. 

“For instance, ‘Protection’ by C. G. 
Booth is a good type. It deals with a crook, 
but is not truly a guerilla type in character 
or plot. You are interested in this crook 
to see whether or not he gets protection. 
He has committed a crime and has the idea 
that the best way to get protection is to 
have money, for which he has to commit 
another crime, on which he slips up. The 
surprising connections between his last 
crime and his first cause his downfall. It 
is handled from the crook’s viewpoint and 
is packed with suspense and action.” 

Mr. Happel turned the pages to Erle 
Stanley Gardner’s short story “Stained.” 
“This is handled from the detectives view- 
point and is pretty much of a detective 
story,” he said. 

“Stained” opens with Nadir Ramsay 
found dead in her seat at the end of a play. 
Captain Renfroe who takes up the case in- 
vestigates the alibi of Scott McKay who 
had been secretly escorting her on a num- 
ber of occasions. McKay’s wife who ap- 
parently has no connection with the case 
comes under Renfroe’s suspicion. It is 
discovered that Nadir Ramsay was killed 
by the injection of potent poison with a 
hypodermic needle. Several minor clues 
add to Renfroe’s suspicion. He submits 
both McKay and his wife to a “psycho- 
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logical test” which entails taking their pulse. 
He explains carefully that the poison used 
would have left a blotch which for seventy- 
two hours would increase if it had come in 
contact with the skin. He has put nitrate 
of silver on Mrs. McKay’s wrist during the 
“test.” Outside he waits in a taxi. When 
Mrs. McKay goes out he trails her to a 
doctor’s office. There Renfroe confronts 
Mrs. McKay and the doctor, her lover, and 
proves their plot to “frame” McKay as the 
murderer in order to rid themselves of him 
and collect $100,000 life insurance. 

“Captain Bilious’” by Thomas Topham is 
another story which Mr. Happel drew at- 
tention to as indicative of the “different” 
stories he buys. It is a humorous prison 
story featuring Martin Connolly, confidence 
man, who uses his old tricks to make things 
easy for himself during his “vacation” in 
the “Big House.” He runs afoul of a graft- 
ing guard, Captain Bilious, who rides him 
so that Connolly will pay $5,000 for him 
to “lay off.” But the “con man” maneu- 
vers Capt. Bilious jnto such an embarrassing 
position that he’s glad to contribute a hun- 
dred dollars toward having Connolly trans- 
ferred to the library out of his way—the 
“soft job” Connolly wanted originally. 

“Sheriff Bob Does a Chore,” by John V. 
Watts, is the dutiful old sheriff, long 
familiar to western magazine readers, given 
new glands by transfer to a new stamping 
ground in the Florida Everglades. Despite 
his wooden leg, old “Sheriff Bob” follows 
the ruthless “Jersey Killer” into the swamp 
and finally brings jn his man. 

“You see, I can use a wide variety of 
stories in Clues,’ Mr. Happel explained. 
“The main thing is that the story be thor- 
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oughly convincing, most of the failures are 
rejected because they do not seem real. I 
do not care for air or western mystery 
stories, nor the pseudo-scientific. If neces- 
sary to the plot, I don’t mind a slight wo- 
man interest in shorts and prefer it in 
novelettes. Shorts should be 5,000 or less; 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000; serials in four 
parts, not over 50,000 words. 


“IN All Star Detective Stories I use 
novelettes of from 12,000 to 15,000 
words. I prefer the mystery-thriller type: 
a fast-moving story with at least one strong 
mystery throughout that is not cleared up 
to the last. These stories can have a cer- 
tain amount of woman interest if neces- 
sary.” 
“The Scarlet Salamander” by Oscar 
Schisgall is the feature story of the July 
issue. Consider this first paragraph: 


Dutch Dorgan swung over the side of the 
fire escape and let his great body drop twelve 
feet into the courtyard. He fell with a stun- 
ning crash that sent him sprawling and ex- 
ploded the breath in his lungs. But he scram- 
bled to his feet at once, wildly; glared at a 
window above him, while his trembling hand 
jerked a revolver from his jacket pocket. 


Plenty of promise of action here! Char- 
acters, setting and a high pitch of suspense 
are brought before the reader without lost 
motion. 

Dorgan is killed in the clash that follows 
with the police. From the dead crook’s 
pockets tumble a couple of labels with the 
picture of a scarlet salamander. 

The scene shifts to “Chicago Al” Veritt 
where the gangster Felix Meller is playing 
poker. Louie Rigotti brings the news of 
Dorgan’s death. During speculation as to 
the Salamander’s identity, “Chicago Al” 
sends Louie to a closet to get a bottle, and 
Louie finds a package of Salamander labels 
in Al’s luggage. 

We next meet “Chicago Al” under the 
name of George Corbin in the office of his 
father, the Police Commissioner. Mr. 
Stegg, the one-armed antiquarian whose 
apartment was being robbed by Dorgan 
when he was killed, is being questioned. He 
explains that he had a valuable necklace in 
his safe, but that no one knew it was in 
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his possession. Later, against his father’s 
protest, George insists on continuing his 
efforts to discover the Scarlet Salamander, 
and guardedly declares he is making prog- 
ress. 

Returning to his apartment, George meets 
Louie Rigotti who demand $5,000 to keep 
quiet about the labels in the suitcase. He 
threatens “Chicago Al” with being put “on 
the spot” if he refuses; states that the 
Salamander only perpetrated sixteen of the 
twenty-seven robberies laid to him. George 
puts him off till evening to get the money. 
When Rigotti returns for it the apartment 
is empty. Furious, he jumps into a taxi. 
George Corbin, chauffeured by a policeman, 
trails him to Long Island. George dons a 
mask and enters the house by a window; 
he sees Rigotti with Felix Meller. But a 
creaking board traps him; wounded, he 
is in their power. He is surprised when the 
one-armed antiquarian confronts him and 
admits he is the “Scarlet Salamander,” de- 
manding explanation of George’s activities 
and also the proceeds of the nine other rob- 
beries bearing his label. The policeman 
waiting outside is brought in, a second pris- 
oner, by the gangsters. George attempts 
escape and fails. His father has trailed him 
in turn, and arrives with the police in time 
to save him. 

Next day the Police Commissioner ex- 
plains to his son in the hospital how the 
bogus antique dealer had labeled his rob- 
beries so a's to attract the best crooks in the 
underworld to his successful organization 
and that Dorgan had been attempting a 
double cross when robbing his “boss.” And 
George confesses that the other nine rob- 
beries reported were “faked” by his college 
chums at his suggestion. 

“This is an excellent example of a fast 
moving action story with a strong mystery 
behind it, aided by a somewhat unusual 
menace....And the reader is kept in con- 
stant suspense as to the Salamander’s iden- 
tity, least of all suspecting the man who was 
robbed,” said Mr. Happel. 

“The Face of Doom” by Roland Phillips 
is set in the Florida Keys. Guy Brennan, 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Put Yourself In the Editor’s Chair 






By LaurENCE D’OrsaAy 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell” and “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


HE seller of anything naturally has his 

own viewpoint. Too often it blinds 

him to his true interest and ruins his chance 

of sale. If he can get the buyer’s angle, 
he is more likely to sell. 

This is especialy so with a writer. He 
can’t help being “all hopped up” over the 
merits of his story. If he didn’t think it 
was good, he wouldn’t have written it the 
way he did. Unless he is thoroughly ex- 
perienced and trained to “the formula,” he 
can hardly help looking at his work in terms 
of himself. He considers only the sort of 
story he likes and the way he likes it to be 
written. When he can reconcile what he 
likes with what hosts of readers like, he 
sells and succeeds—assuming, of course, 
that he has the trained knack which enables 
one to write good yarns, and offers them 
to editors in printable form. 

So let us try to get the viewpoint of the 
buyer, the editor, the angel with the flam- 
ing sword who stands between the writer 
and the reader, sternly guarding the inter- 
ests of the latter. Don’t let us forget that 
important point. The editor isn’t our ally, 
eager to help us. He is the reader’s, eager 
to give him what he wants. 

Here’s the editor’s chair. Let us sit in 
it, tackle a pile of scripts, and buy a few 
stories we need. 


What a metamorphosis! It is instant and 
complete. In “Vice Versa” Anstey changed 
a conventional English father into the body 
of his young son, and sent him to school 
to see what it was like from the inside in- 
stead of outside. Immediately everything 
looked different to the father. And so it 
does to us. So it does to many an experi- 
enced author when he takes an editorial 
job. Edwin Balmer, Maxwell Aley, Rich- 
ard Martinsen, Jack Smalley, Eric Howard, 





Edwin Baird, and others could tell a tale 
about that. 

Every story in the big pile on the desk 
is good. Every one deserves to be printed 
somewhere, and to bring its author a check. 
If persistently submitted, every one prob- 
ably will. For we assume we are bossing 
the well-organized staff of a highly popular 
fiction magazine. That means we never see 
the culls. Only picked scripts reach our 
holy of holies—stories regarded as good 
possibilities by assistant editors as well as 
by staff-readers. 

If, sitting in that chair, I—or you—still 
remained a writer, the natural impulse 
would be to buy every story in the pile, 
for they are all genuine stories of their 
type, all well written, and all more or less 
suitable for the magazine. Even editors 
who aren’t writers have this impulse, and 
they must choke it down. They don’t al- 
ways succeed as well as the publisher thinks 
they should. “Overbought” is an old song, 
and it means that the editor let his natural 
impulse to buy good and suitable stories 
run away with him. 

But I am no longer the writer, thinking 
only of good work and its deserved ac- 
ceptance. I am the editor, on guard against 
myself, thinking of what I can buy and 
what I should buy. I can, perhaps, buy 
only three or four stories out of the twenty 
picked ones on my desk—unless I’m willing 
to buy scripts and stack them away in the 
safe until Lord knows when. 

Well, why not take any three of the 
scripts, picking them from the pile at ran- 
dom? They are all good, all suitable or 
at least possible. They have all passed my 
boys, whose judgment I trust. Perhaps 
something like this does happen when the 
temptation is great, but I’m a conscientious 
editor. My stern and unbending rectitude 
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is positively frightful. I suffer from it ter- 
ribly. 

You see, I get a bigger salary than my 
assistants do because I’m supposed to know 
more about stories, especially the stories 
our readers want. This may be only a 
theory, and not a fact, but I hold it firmly. 
You couldn’t persuade me that I don’t 
know best. That’s why I’m an editor. | 
sold myself to myself, and then to the pub- 
lisher. So, of course, I can pick the right 
three, the best three for our readers, out 
of the twenty good possibilities. 


SHALL not try to pick the three best 

stories, considering them only by my 
personal literary standards and_ tastes. 
Some inky idealists may hold that this 
would be the only just and ethical course, 
but the result might be very sad even to 
them. There are editors who personally 
like the most awful tripe, and there are 
others who enjoy only the “precious,” 
frilly, poetical verbiage which gives ninety- 
nine readers out of a hundred an awful 
pain. 

The three best stories may not be the 
three best for my magazine. Probably they 
won’t be. That tyrannical monster, Our 
Composite Reader, must be fed, and I must 
consider his taste as well as his appetite. 
He’s a choosy beast, but I think I know 
exactly what he likes. 

At the outset, perhaps, I shall be com- 
pelled to consider the comparative value of 
certain names to my magazine, as well as 
the respective merits of certain stories. It 
may seem to me very desirable that at least 
one of the three accepted stories should be 
written by a well-known author. Not a 
really famous author, not one of the mod- 
ern giants, not a Kipling or even a Zane 
Grey. If such a person sent me stuff, it 
almost certainly would be expected and ar- 
ranged for, as the result of negotiations 
opened either by his agent or myself. If, 
by some unusual chance, it came unex- 
pected and unsolicited, it would be brought 
to my desk by itself immediately it was 
discovered in the mail. A few authors, a 
very few, have no competitors when it 
comes to selling their stuff. No editor 
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of a great fiction magazine wonders 
whether he should buy their stories in pref- 
erence to others. 

That’s the big prize of authorship, the 
lure of the lottery. Any recruit may have 
that field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 
It may be hidden from my sight in one of 
the twenty scripts on the desk. I may turn 
down a story that will some day be as 
famous as “David Copperfield,” written by 
a man who will be as great as Dickens. 
Who can tell? It has been done, and it will 
be done again. 

But now, in looking for a good name as 
well as a good story, I am thinking only 
of the many fairly well established writers 
who are known and liked by the readers of 
my magazine and others jn its field. These 
men and women, being pretty much on a 
par in ability and popularity, are still com- 
peting savagely with one another for my 
favor. I’m their best market, and perhaps 
a lot better than the markets they usually 
make. Their names impress novice writers, 
and even many readers, but they don’t im- 
press me. They aren’t “such a much.” 
Very few authors stand head and shoulders 
above others in an editor’s eyes. So, al- 
though these well-knowns have the edge on 
the unknowns, they can’t afford to flop. 
If they do, I’ll take a better and more suit- 
able story by an unknown in preference. I 
can make a good unknown into a well- 
known very swiftly if I choose, and it 
will be a feather in my cap. 

There probably will be at least five or 
six stories by these professionals in the 
pile. They all will be in printable shape, 
and all of a practical length; they will 
call for little or no editorial revision. That’s 
a big point. We don’t mind working our 
heads off over a perfectly wonderful story 
which isn’t dished up just the way it ought 
to be — the kind of story that makes us 
run around in circles and gasp superlatives 
to one another. We see it once in a blue 
moon. The rest of the time, other things 
being fairly equal, the boys recommend— 
and I take—stories that won’t give us a 
lot of trouble, in preference to stories that 


That’s one reason why the profes- 
The 


will. 
sional has the edge on the amateur. 
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professional is a former amateur who be- 
came a professional largely because he was 
practical as well as clever. 


PICKING one of these five stories is the 

hardest part of my job. It will be far 
sasier to pick the other two winners out of 
the remaining fifteen scripts; for a few of 
the unknowns, perhaps only two, will be 
obviously superior in fiction value and suit- 
ability. I feel sure this will be so. It is 
always so. Two or three of the unarrived 
will be crossing the borderline and arriving. 

But it will not be so with the five pro- 
fessionals—the five whose names are suf- 
ficiently well known to have some appeal to 
my readers. At a casual glance there will 
seem to be just about the same value in the 
names and in the stories. If I were not 
an experienced editor, accustomed to con- 
sidering many points that never occur to 
the average writer, I should be inclined to 
say, “It’s like trying to pick the best of 
five peas in a pod.” Even my boys might 
say that. Indeed, they have practically said 
it in the terse memoranda clipped to the 
manuscripts, or in their more or less en- 
thusiastic remarks to me. 

Yet it isn’t. It never is. I know, from 
long experience, that one of these scripts 
is the best bet for my readers. Not merely 
as good as any of the other four, but much 
better. Its greater merit and suitability are 
not immediately apparent, for they are cre- 
ated and conditioned by practical pros and 
cons which I must carefully consider; but 
the are none the less real. 

In the first place, the names are not equal 
in value, although they may seem to most 
people equally well known. Some writers 
are going up, and others are going down. 
The wise editor wants the writer who is 
going up, and not the writer who, although 
widely known, has pretty well shot his bolt. 
That was the trouble with a_ nationally 
known author who committed suicide in 
San Francisco, and with another, once a 
leading light of The Saturday Evening 
Post, who had to borrow a trivial sum for 
room rent the last time we met. On tne 
other hand, Vina Delmar’s name suddenly 
became very valuable to those editors who 
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saw that the glow-worm of the sex maga- 
zines was changing into an arc-light. 

So I must consider whether the name is 
a winning name, a name that is growing in 
popularity. I don’t want to be caught on 
the ebb tide. I must also balance what | 
consider the superior value of one of the 
names against what seems to be a better 
story, written by another of the five. The 
chances are in favor of my taking the better 
story, for I know that my magazine is in- 
finitely bigger than either of the writers. 
I can make the less known man the better 
known. 

Unless I am editing a strictly specialized 
wood-pulp—and I’m thinking of myself 
now as the editor of a general fiction maga- 
zine—my choice of all three stories will be 
governed largely by careful consideration 
of the saturation point, as editors call it. 
The readers of some of the wood-pulps can 
never be saturated, apparently; they want 
stories of exactly the same type, and they 
will go on reading them happily until the 
cows come home without being fetched. 
3ut this is not true of the better-class ac- 
tion magazines. Their editors try to get as 
much variety as the limits of their field 
permit, and they don’t want a story if they 
have recently published several yarns pretty 
much like it. That is to say, they think in 
terms of the saturation point; they believe 
the readers can have too much of a good 
thing, and crave some change of diet, how- 
ever slight. 

I know an old-timer who lives in a 
‘ghost” mining town in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. He subsists almost entirely on 
canned pork-and-beans, for he doesn’t like 
to cook. But he eats three widely adver- 
tised brands, reaching the saturation point 
with each brand in about a month, and 
needing a change. He reminds me of the 
editors of some of the wood-pulps. 

But I’m trying to get out a well-balanced 
magazine that will appeal to the millions 
of readers who like good fiction, and who 
are not slaves to any particular line of 
literary dope. They want a full course 
dinner, not pork-and-beans. The saturation 
point, therefore, is tremendously important 
to me. I shall choose the three stories with 
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an eye to what I am printing in the same 
issue and what I have been printing in pre- 
vious issues for many months past. The 
bill of fare must be varied. 


ERE’S a negro story, written in dialect. 

It seems to me the best of the five 
professional stories, and there’s nothing the 
matter with the writer’s name from my 
point of view. But the saturation point 
with Negro stories is very low. Every 
magazine editor knows that. “What about 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s string of successes 
in the Post and Harris Dickson’s triumphs 
with ‘Old Reliable’ in The Red Book?” 
you ask. Those are only the exceptions 
which prove the rule, and Mr. Cohen him- 
self can tell you how hard it is to sell 
Negro stories when you haven’t a name for 
that particular type of story. I should limit 
myself to one or two darkey yarns a year, 
for that’s about all my readers can stand 
without yelping. 

Well, here’s a clever, well-developed mar- 
riage tangle, with a surprise twist at the 
climax. But I already have a marriage 
tangle in type for this issue, and it was 
written by one of the really big boys, so it 
certainly can’t be ditched for anybody else’s 
stuff. And we’ve had a lot of marriage 
tangles—too many! 

So it goes. Finally, I buy a rather novel 
and striking Cinderella. We run a lot 
of Cinderella’s but we haven’t been running 
so very many lately, and the saturation 
point is extremely high. 

This hard job settled, I turn to the easier 
task of picking two stories from the fifteen 
scripts sent in by the unknowns. Probably 
some of these writers, although unpub- 
lished will not be unknown to me. Like 
other editors, I often admire a story I must 
reject. Then I tell my boys to keep an 
eye cocked for that writer’s future offer- 
ings, card-indexing him for the “rush 
pile.” 

My attitude of mind and my way of 
reading change when I tackle these fifteen 
scripts. I read the five professionals very 
carefully and compared them closely, for I 
knew that choice between them necessarily 
must be difficult. But I expect to choose 
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easily now. I feel sure I’ll be hit right be- 
tween the eyes by two or three of the 
stories. I'll be told plainly, “Here I am 
with the punch! You can’t help seeing it; 
you’ve got to take me.” 

And of course I must be hit soon. Here 
are fifteen scripts, and I only want two of 
them. Strange as it may seem, I’m a hu- 
man being as well as an editorial god, so 
I’m not going through all of those -fifteen 
stories very minutely and laboriously. 1 
won't search for hidden gold in a mess of 
verbiage, or in slow and desultory develop- 
ment. I know it is there. My boys saw 
it, and that’s why they sent the script up 
to me. But I want the gold that isn’t 
hidden—the gold I can’t help seeing, even 
on the first page. Fair enough! That’s 
what His Majesty, The Composite Reader, 
wants, and I am only his representative. 

And I must have plain, simple stuff, so 
that “he who runs may read.” I don’t want 
a mess of tangled, frilly literary millinery, 
however good may be the story hidden in 
it. But my magazine is supposed to main- 
tain a very high literary standard, you say. 
Sure. That’s why I like the clear, simple, 
strong, unpretentious writing that is always 
the best and hardest style. My boys like 
the frilly stuff much better than I do. They 
haven’t escaped from college so very long, 
some of them. And I dote on the writer 
who goes straight to his ideas, not wasting 
much time or space on any single one of 
them. The chap who finds it hard to get 
into his ideas and get out of them usually 
has few. 

Here’s a story which opens: 

“Bill Bowles was a brute. Being drunk and 
having nowhere else to go, he went home and 
knocked his wife down. Jemina stayed upon 
the floor, for she didn’t wish to be knocked 
down again. Bill believed she knew her lord 
and master, but he was no mind-reader. He 
didn’t know she was wondering whether to 
put poison in his next cup of coffee, or simply 
pack her traps and leave.” 

Well, that looks like a story, though it 
may be too grim, tragic, and depressing for 
us. The chap doesn’t waste three or four 
pages in explaining that Bill and his wife 
aren’t the best of friends. He gets to the 
point right away in an initial situation that 
explains itself, and he’s able to go straight 
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ahead. He does. Swift action, and plenty 
of it. An unexpected twist. She’s free of 
Bill in a way that leaves her a sympathetic 
character. A logical, happy ending. We 
haven’t had this kind of a story for quite 
a while. I’ll take it. 

Here’s an exotic adventure yarn. The 
first paragraph reeks of the jungle. The 
woman’s been there. She knows the people 
and the country; she doesn’t have to go to 
books. And she can write. Strong stuff. 
Meaty stuff. Primal. Passionate. But 
done with taste and restraint. Gosh! She 
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looks like another Beatrice Grimshaw. I'll 
send her a check and ask for more. The 
saturation point with this kind of yarn is 
always high. 

And now what a change! The homespun 
story of real folks as we know them, your 
cousins and mine. But mot a mere char- 
acter sketch, as this sort of yarn usually is. 
A genuine plotty story, full of fiction in- 
terest and surprising twists. Well, it’s good 
enough for us, or anybody. Too good to 
miss. I’ll take three instead of two. 

Let’s shut the desk. What’s the time? 


Shoot to Kall 


By Bertram W. WILLIAMS 


OUNG Mr. Scribbler, smiling a trifle 

fatuously, folds up the manuscript he 

has just read to a circle of selected friends. 

“Now where d’you think’s the best place 
to send it?” he asks. 

Miss Brown is sure the yarn is just what 
the Saturday Evening Post wants (Mr. 
Scribbler’s own secret opinion). Mr. Jones 
suggests Adventure, regardless of the large 
amount of woman interest in the story. 
While old Mrs. Robinson, who has written 
half a million words without making a sale, 
and never reads anything but the ladies’ 
magazines, is of the opinion that it might 
find a market with Cosmopolitan “or some 
of those publications that cater to hoi pol- 
loi.” 

And it is quite possible there may be 
real merit in Mr. Scribbler’s effort. With 
a slight touching up it might ring the bell 
—if aimed at the right target. 

Aye, there’s the rub. Even the seasoned 
writer doesn’t always shoot straight, though 
he would be annoyed if you told him so. 
3ut consider the amateur. Every day he 
passes bookstalls that groan beneath scores 
of magazines spread out in gaudy array. 
There should be, he argues, some place for 
his own effusion among these. However, 
plenty of time to try such lowbrow markets 


when the Big Four and the illustrated week- 
lies have turned it down. 

The beginning writer after he has recov- 
ered from the shock of his first two or 
three rejections usually does one of two 
things: Places his work with an agent, 
or buys an armful of pulp-paper magazines 
to study and select a market from. In the 
former case he reasons that the agent must 
know exactly where such a story as his own 
would be most welcome and will lose no 
time in effecting a sale. Very likely the 
letter accompanying his manuscript is 
slightly patronizing in tone. Is he not doing 
the chap a favor shoving easy dough his 
way? Often the demand for a small read- 
ing fee will cause him to rear up in the air 
and forthwith brand all professional literary 
agents and critics as “sharks.” Agents do 
not care to endanger their reputations by 
trying to sell goods sight unseen to a market 
that is always overstocked. Rest assured 
the agent will do his best to dispose of any 
story which shows merit and has the possi- 
bility of a sale; but naturally he prefers to 
handle the work of seasoned writers. His 
commission is just as much and the earning 
thereof infinitely easier. 

The more independent writer, who elects 
to choose his own market and is studying 
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the magazines to that end, is due for a 
shock. He learns for the first time how 
highly specialized each particular periodical 
is in its wants. One publishes nothing but 
stories of “mounties” in the great North- 
west; another insists that the locale of all 
contributions be France and the time 1917- 
1918. A third is only interested in the feats 
of aviators, and so on. There does not seem 
to be any demand at all for a pot-pourri 
like his own which has several of these ele- 
ments nicely blended and spiced with a 
charming heroine. 

A few months later when the original 
manuscript is beginning to show its mileage 
he hears disturbing whispers and learns 
something of that mystic editorial shibbo- 
leth, “Our policy.” It sometimes happens 
that a writer may have been selling his 
work for two or three years to one maga- 
zine without ever hearing the phrase, let 
alone knowing its meaning. He can turn 
out the stuff that particular publication 
wants, as they buy a goodly percentage of 
all he sends them. Then something happens. 
The editor dies or vanishes into theEwigkeit 
of Grub Street. A new king reigns in his 
stead. A rather cockey person this. He 
announces in the column reserved for 
friendly chats with readers: 

“We are making a slight change in 
In future we aim to fill 
with bigger and better 


our policy. 

our pages 

stories.” 

Maybe the erstwhile contributor receives 
a short note to the effect that in future only 
fiction containing bang openings, the max- 
imum of action, and a high literary standard 
will be considered. Although the new editor 
doesn’t exactly say so, his meaning is clear 
—his predecessor was an old fogey who let 
the magazine run to seed. Nothing like that 
from now on. Pep, punch and plot if you 
want to ring the bell here. 

And these changes of policy are contin- 
ually occurring even among the long estab- 
lished and conservative monthlies. A maga- 
zine has been losing circulation. Readers 
have been writing in complaining that they 
don’t like continued stories and that John 
Smith’s last yarn wasn’t true to life or didn't 
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end happily or something. So John Smith 
in future will have to mind his “p’s and q’s” 
or seek a market elsewhere. 

Sometimes these changes are drastic and 
sudden. Red Corpuscles Monthly, which 
has hitherto been devoted to stories of com- 
bats in the air and below the sea, announces 
that hereafter only sagas of the West and 
detective fiction will appear in its pages. 

It is rough for young Mr. Scribbler who 
has just got himself measured for a new 
Packard on the strength of his sales with 
the R. C. M. outfit; but what can he do 
about it? One of two things: Either seek 
a fresh market for his type of story, or 
adapt his style to the present needs of 
his old one. This latter course is not nearly 
as difficult as it may appear at first sight. 
Most he-man fiction follows the same lines 
—purpose, obstacle, conflict—and one does 
not need to be a genius to shift a’ locale 
and alter the professions of the chief char- 
acters so that these dovetail with the latest 
demands of his old stand-by. After all, 
the “story” is what every editor looks for 
first. 

A matter often ignored by the beginner is 
the length restriction in vogue with almost 
every magazine. Shorts must not exceed 
a certain quantity of words, novelettes 
should be so long, and so on. The novice 
will chafe at the horrid commercialism of 
the thing—turning out stories to measure 
as jt were. But consider the poor editor; 
he has only so much space allotted him 
each issue. If he accepted your 9000-word 
thing he would have to drop out two 5000- 
word stories of equal merit to yours and 
write a filler for the tail page. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when 
the length of a story does not jibe with the 
editor’s needs, it is because it is overlong. 
Cut. Oh, no....Impossible....It would 
spoil the plot....Those fine bits of dia- 
logue. 

There never was a piece of fiction writ- 
ten by an amateur that could not be im- 
proved by trimming. The first yarn this 
writer ever sold was 13,000 words in its 
original form. It went the rounds, return- 
ing with the persistence of an unwanted cur. 
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In desperation he took it to a professional 
critic. “Start the thing at page 22,” was 
that gentleman’s curt comment. Somewhat 
doubtful he took the advice, eliminating all 
those delightful passages which detailed 
how our hero came to be that way. It 
looked almost naked when reduced to 8,000 
words. But there was no superfluous fat. 
And it sold. 


Editorial taboos often trip the unwary 
beginner. How is he to know that Win- 
some Stories objects to heroines over twenty 
years old, or that Border Romances frowns 
on any reference to the illicit liquor busi- 
ness? It is all so silly, he reasons. Per- 
haps it is; but what would you do? What 
if your butcher refused to stock pork chops 
on account of their indigestible qualities or 
because he was a follower of Mohammed? 
You would deal elsewhere, eh? 


OLICY, length requirements, and edi- 

torial taboos—these are what every 
writer has to keep in touch with; even the 
tip-toppers, the “cover men,” cannot afford 
to ignore them. How? It is absolutely 
necessary for the scribbler, whatever his 
degree in the trade, to subscribe to every 
magazine that affords a possible market for 
his wares. It is part of his overhead—an 
overhead less than that of most business 


men. 





There js always a certain number of peri- 
odicals which are not in the market for 
manuscripts from outside contributors. It 
may be an editor is bought up for several 
months ahead, or his publisher is about to 
“kill” a magazine which has been steadily 
losing circulation. Back comes Mr. Scrib- 
bler’s script with the usual polite refusal 
and almost prayerful entreaty to try again. 
How is he to know that he is shooting into 
the air with no possible chance of hitting 
anything? Sometimes he receives a hint 
to this effect; but not always. Like Sadic’s 
illicit colored baby, “They are keeping it 
dark.” Nor do those magazines which are 
almost entirely staff or contract written ad- 
vertise the fact. 


Lucky is the writer who has succeeded in 
establishing friendly relations with some of 
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th. editors. The latter gentlemen are only 
too eager to help with suggestions for 
future contributions to their “books.” Don’t 
believe anything said to the contrary. Pull? 
Certainly it’s pull. Why not? Henry Ford 
has quite a “pull” with buyers who are in 
the market for an automobile. All said 
and done, writing for the magazines is not 
nearly such a gamble as playing the stock 
exchange. It’s fully as exciting, though, 
and a whole lot more interesting. 

So when your pet story comes back for 
the umpteenth time don’t lose your head 
and run amuck, shooting wildly at markets 
of which you know nothing. Select a target 
before pulling the trigger. It is better to 
bowl over a jack-rabbit within range than 
to aim at a distant moose. Possibly your 
ammunition isn’t fitted for big game as yet. 





Belated Success 


HE belated but remarkable success of 

Axel Munthe’s book, “The Story of San 
Michele,” should be an inspiration to every 
discouraged “first novelist” whose book does 
not “take” after publication. The book was 
first published in England in July, 1929, by 
John Murray. 

Mr. John Macrae, president of the Amer- 
ican publishing house, Dutton and Company, 
bought this among some other Murray 
books. It was brought out by Dutton in a 
limited edition of 750 copies, advertised as 
a travel book, and priced at six dollars. 


Four months after, the vice-president, 
John Macrae, Jr., learned that all but eighty 
copies of the original edition had been sold; 
upon making inquiry of the bookshops, he 
was told it was a fine book ... Attention 
attracted to it at last, Dutton brought out 
a new edition of it, cut down the price to a 
popular level, and put some real advertising 
behind it. During the winter the book be- 
gan to take on; it has now sold over 22,000 


copies, and is still going strong. 

































Newspaper Comics 
Are Now 
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Undergoing Change 


By Georce O. GILLINGHAM, 
Assistant Editor The Pathfinder 


pene it is Congress with the tariff, 
nothing moves to a climax slower than 
a comic strip. And, in view of the unem- 
ployment situation as it effects cartoonists, 
a journalistic wisecracker wants to know 
why President Hoover doesn’t appoint a 
commission to rescue heroines in their al- 
most daily crises in the “funnies.” 

But newspaper comics seem to be under- 
going a change for the better. There is 
more seriousness and less slap-stick action 
in the modern series. Also, as in the case 
of Amos ’n’ Andy of 
radio fame, many strip 
features profit from the 
interest in common prob- 
lems by picturing believa- 
ble situations in a logical 
way. 

Improvement in _ this 
branch of newspaper car- 
tooning has reached a point where some ar- 
tists, remembering the sad experiences of 
members of his profession who ran out of 
ideas, team up with some one whose duty it 
is to puzzle out “sichiations” and continuity. 
Thus we have numerous comic strips of 
double authorship. Among outstanding ex- 
amples might be mentioned the very modern 
“Show Girl’ series, by J. P. McEvoy and 
J. H. Stiebel; the much-to-be pitied “Ella 
Cinders,’ by Bill Conselman and Charles 
Plumb; the futuristic “Buck Rogers, 2429 
A. D.,” from the pen and gray matter of 
Phil Nowlan and Dick Calkins, and the 
aviation series, “Tailspin Tommy,” by Glenn 
Chafin and Hal Forrest. 

There was a time when individual comic 





strip characters and their 
dress remained unchanged 
from day to day, or week 
to week. But no longer! 
King, author of that very 
popular strip known as 
“Gasoline Alley,” has not 
only allowed “Skeezix,” 
the infant bundle that “Walt” found on his 
doorstep to grow up, but has brought “Cor- 
ky” into the world to provide the third gen- 
eration interest. And,as for changeable dress, 
“Winnie Winkle, the Breadwinner,” probably 
has never been seen in the same attire twice. 
Branner, her creator, either is a close ob- 
server of feminine fashions or has a wife 
who should be mentioned with a credit line, 
such as “Dress designs by 

A comic strip which has decidedly gone 
futuristic is “Polly and Her Pals.’ The 
work of Cliff Sterrett, it started out with 
commonplace settings, but is now quite dif- 
ferent because of garish colorings and night- 
marish scenic effects. “Merely Margy’ is 
modernly jazzy, being 
John Held, Jr.’s dip into 












the comic strip field. 
Held, a cartoonist of he > 
note, frankly says he 


was never any good in 
that line until he was 
kicked in the head by a 
horse, which may or may 
not be a suggestion to some of his con- 
temporaries. The “funnies” have also cap- 
tured another artist of prominence in C. A. 
Voight. His cleverness in illustration books 
and advertisements finds some expression 
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Vik in “Betty,” dealing with a 
“= social heart-breaker. 





NEW departure in the 

“funnies,” and one 
which has injected an 
educational value into this 
field, is the exceedingly 
worth-while “High Lights of History,” by 
J. Carroll Mansfield. Mansfield has very 
graphically demonstrated the truth of the 
old Chinese saying to the effect that “one 
picture is worth 10,000 words,” and many 
are those who are profiting from his comic 
strip pioneering, including Quig Staver who 
now gives us that governmental feature, 
“Uncle Sam at Your Service.” 





“Believe it or not,” by Ripley is said to be 
earning for him more than a million dollars 
a year. What matter if these educational 
cartoons are not all true to fact (Mr. Ripley 
has yet to learn that book and newspaper 
statements are not 
“proof”) ; it’s the graphic 
portrayal which captures 
the popular interest. 
Books covering the same 
subjects as Mr. Ripley’s 
drawings do were out 
long before “Believe it 
or not” became a by- 
word, but it took picturization to put the 
idea over. And Ripley does it exceptionally 
well. What to all appearances is a delibe- 
rate take-off of Ripley’s idea, and one invited 
by the latter’s popularity, is the none-so- 
good rival novelty of “Strange as It May 
Seem,” by the youthful Hix. 


But this is not the first time that there 
have been similar features in the field. We 
still have the “Katzenjammer Kids,” both 
original and duplicate. R. Dirks of the New 
York World originated the two mischievous 
German twins (how we have longed to help 
the “Captain” get his hands 
on them!) in the days when 
practical jokes were to the 
funnies what custard pies 
were to the movies. The 
“kids” made such a hit that 
a rival entered the lists in 
“The Captain and the Kids.” 
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Through some journalistic quirk Dirks is 
now doing the rival series while Knerr is 
handling the one under the original title. 
There also seems to be more or less similari- 
ty between Ben Batsford’s “Little Annie 
Rooney” and Gray’s “Little Orphan Annie.” 

Two notable hold-overs from a_ past 
day are George McManus’ “Bringing Up 
Father,” and Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff.” 
The former is still popular whereas the 
latter has long been in a decline. McManus 
will be remembered as 
creator of such old-time 
favorites as “Let George 
Do It” and “The Newly- 
weds and Their Baby.” 
“Bringing Up Father” 
antedates “Mutt and Jeff,” 
but Fisher claims to be the 
first cartoonist to syndicate his own work 
on a large scale. 

Just as Ripley’s feature was born on the 
sporting pages (in illustrating the curving 
of a baseball) “Mutt and Jeff” first saw 
the light of day as race track touts. They 
became too popular to be confined to the 
sports section so they became a general 
comic feature. Also in their heydey, they 
invaded both stage and screen. However, 
it is a terrific job to think up a daily new 
idea year after year. The consequence is 
that the present “Mutt and Jeff” is a weak 
descendant of the once famous couple. 
McManus does much 
better in continuing 
“Bringing Up Father.” 

Perhaps the comic 
strip of latter years 
which aroused the most 
interest was “The 
Gumps.” The writer uses 
the past tense because in his opinion this 
product of Sidney Smith has deteriorated. 
It was not so long ago that the chinless 
“Andy” was as much a national figure as the 
“Andy” of the radio team. That was when 
“Andy Gump” was running for Congress. 
“The Gumps”’ were making such a hit that 
the Chicago Tribune (which syndicates a 
majority of the comic strips now seen in the 
papers) acknowledged Smith’s work by 
presenting him with a Rolls-Royce and a 































substantial increase in sala- 
ry. But Smith pulled a 
boner in not sending “Andy” 
to Congress. With “Andy’s” 
defeat in the election, popu- 
lar interest waned, to be 
temporarily revived by the 
romance of “Mary Gold” 
and “Tom Carr.” This gave Sidney Smith 
an opportunity to dare something new as 
far as the “funnies” are concerned. He per- 
mitted “Mary Carr” to linger and die with 
all the pathos associated with old-time melo- 
drama. Though the experiment was not a 
success, it did attract much attention at the 
time and many were the letters that Smith 
received from fans urging him not to let 
“Mary” die. 





CARTOONIST whom they are trying 

to popularize posthumously is the late 
Claire Briggs. In life he was undeniably 
one of the most popular of all cartoonists. 
Those who handled his work saw an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on his death, and Arthur 
Folwell, former editor 
of Life and later with 
the New York Herald 
Tribune, was engaged to 
write the text to be acted 
by Briggs’ characters 
pasted up by a syndicate. 
By popular _ request, 
Briggs’ series of individual cartoons labeled 
“The Days of Real Sport,’ and “When a 
Feller Needs a Friend” are also carrying 
on. Similarly, Tad’s Favorite Indoor and 
Outdoor Sports’ are yet appearing in the 
Hearst papers, though T. A. Dorgan died 
in 1929. 

For individual cartoons combining humor 
with a human interest appeal, “Our Board- 
ing House,” by Gene Ahern, and J. R. Wil- 
liam’s delightful touch in “Our Way,” and 
cartoons dealing with boyhood and army 
life are not equaled. Not only are their pic- 
tured incidents without undue exaggeration, 
but the humor is original—which is more 
than can be said for a lot of other comics. 
The same service, N. E. A., also has other 
jewels in “Wash Tubbs,” in which the artist 
has lately made some excursions into vari- 
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ous methods of sketching; and “Boots” and 
“Salesman Sam,” though the latter has be- 
come rather weak at times. 


One of the funniest comic strips is “The 
Bungle Family,’ by H. J. Tuthill, which 
has no peer for its conversational qualities 
and deep satire. “Moon Mullins,” by Wil- 
lard, has become extremely popular, though 
a comparatively new arrival. And one of 
the most original strips is Ed. Wheelan’s 
“Minute Movies,” which packs a wide as- 
sortment of novelties. “Mescal Ike,” by S. 
L. Huntley; “Windy 
Riley,’ by Ken Kling, 
and “The Nebbs” by Sol 
Hess, too, have many 
followers. 


There was a time when 
“Reg’lar Fellers,’ by 
Gene Byrnes; “Barney 
Google and Spark Plug,” by Billy DeBeck; 
“Little Jimmy,” by Jimmy Swinnerton, and 
“Smatier Pop,” by C. M. Payne, amounted 
to something, but that was before they ran 
out of ideas. Herriman’s “Krazy Kat,” once 
such a novelty that it introduced a rival in 
“Felix,” and Segar’s “Thimble Theather” 
are now rather tiresome. ‘‘Pop” Momand’s 
“Keeping Up With the Jones” manages to 
keep up interest, while “Toots and Casper,” 
by Jimmy Murphy, and “Tillie the Toiler,” 
by Russ Westover, are passing fair. Paul 
Fung’s “Dumb Dora” is a newcomer. “Boob 
McNutt,” by Rube Goldberg, continues to 
be the silliest strip of all, with “Vanilla and 
the Villains,’ by Darrell McClure, a close 
second. Howard Freeman’s “Jn the Rough” 
was first to take advantage of golf in- 





terest. 

Books also have made sallies into the pic- 
ture strips, but probably the most success- 
ful have 


Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
“Tarzan” stories illustrated 


been 


by Rex Maxon. Burtis, 
with Kressy’s help, pro- 
duces Associated Press 


singles that smack strongly 
of the style of Gluyas Wil- 
liams for the Bell Syndi- 

‘ cate. Subjects by Fontaine 
Fox, creator of the “Toonerville Trolley,” 
continue to have a wide appeal. 
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HO remembers when the mischievous 
“Yellow Kid,’ the charitable “Lady 
Bountiful,” the can-crowned “Happy Hooli- 
gan,” and the annoyingly polite “Alphonse 
and Gaston” joined “Buster Brown’ in try- 
ing to attract children to the Sunday papers, 


Richard F. Outcault, now dead, was the 
daddy of them all. In 1895 his first fea- 
ture, “Hogan’s Alley,’ appeared in the New 
York World. The next year the New York 
Journal \aunched the pioneer Sunday comic 
section. It got Outcault to get up his “Yel- 
low Kid” series. “Poor Li’l Mose,’ by the 
same author, appeared in 1901, but a few 
months later gave way to his big success, 
“Buster Brown.” 


How well this pioneer and his successors 
succeeded in interesting children in the Sun- 
day press is attested by the way the kiddies 
now make a dive for their “funnies.” But 
the new idea is to interest the grown-ups as 
well, not to mention give the youngsters 
something more educational. I°xperience 
teaches that comics and cartoons attract at- 
tention to advertising and pages of other- 
wise dry reading. In this era of eight-page 
comics, about the only thing that remains 
is for Pepsodent to use the “funnies,” as it 
does the radio, for indirect advertising by 
launching “Amos ’n’ Andy” in the country’s 
first blackface comic strip. 





Prize Contest 
OUBLE space rates on acceptance 
will be paid to the writer of an 
article dealing with small town newspa- 
per work and its value to the writer de- 
siring to make newspaper work his 
career. Following are the rules: 

Article must be authentic. 

Author must have had at least two years’ 

experience as a small-town newspaperman. 

5. Length, 1500 to 1800 words. 

t. Contest closes October 31, 1930. 

0. Winner announced in December 
Writer’s DIcEst. 

6. Only those manuscripts which are accom- 
panied by self-addressed envelope will be 
returned, 

7. We are not responsible for lost manuscripts. 

8. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Contest Editor, Newswriting and Journalism 
Department, Writer’s Dicest, 22 E. 12th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Jj Uheee’s the germ of @ story 
in this picture? What can you 
do with it? What couldn't you 
do with it if you were @ 
newspaper-trained writer? 


To WRITERS 
who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 





Or are you one of unnumbered thousands whose 
friends say: “If you could only write stories as 
you write letters, you could be a successful author?” 
In either case, your future as a writer largely de- 
pends upon what you are willing to do about it. 
Diflidence, spotty technique, faulty characterization, 
the confusion of dramatic values—and most of the 
other problems faced at the start by otherwise 
capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is Attitude. 


Master writing — by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude come to 
you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute of America. 
it is a home study course tree of ‘isms’ and ‘‘ologies.” 
It is a system of writing instructions prepared and taught by 
active New York reporters and editors, and based upon the vivid 
and practical training that has turned out so many of this 
country’s leading writers: i. e., the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. 


Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just as if 
you were being broken in on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
work is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidiy developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely without 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


alenleetentaniententontetontentententententententen | 
| Newspaper Institute of America | 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obiigation, your Writing Aptitude 
| Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
| promised in Writer's Digest—October. 


[Me ) 

| Mrs. + 2 ee ee ee ee = - 
Miss J | 

| 

I Address ee NT 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call ] 

I on you. 7360 








Popular Fiction—As It is Today 
S long as there are 120,000,000 people 
in these United States, we will have 
with us several million adults who take 
copies of Thrilling Mystery Magazine, 
Western Stagecoach Romances or Under- 
world Confessions to bed with them, and 
nothing we ever do or say will alter the 
situation. 

Our discussion of the pulp paper maga- 
zines, therefore, is purely an objective one. 
We do have hopes that our readers will get 
some information from this editorial that 
they otherwise would not possess. Other- 
wise our pen is clean of propaganda. Let 
us consider first a few facts about pulp 
paper magazines. 


F the 180 reliable fiction magazines 
published today an even hundred of 
them are pulp paper magazines. We will 
distinguish at the outset what is meant by 
a pulp paper magazine by naming a few of 
them: Clues, Dragnet, Top Notch, Blue 
Book, Five Novels Monthly, Action Stories, 
I Confess, Racketeer Stories, Western Ro- 
mances, Frontier Stories, West, and Black 
Mask. 

A few large publishing houses control 
most of the established “pulps.” The names 
of some of these companies are Dell, Fic- 
tion House, Clayton, Fawcett, Street and 
Smith, Good Story Magazine Co., and Mun- 
sey. Editorially most of the pulp paper 
magazines are manned by two or occasion- 
ally three executives, although many of 
them are “one man sheets.” Financially, 
most of them make money, and are owned 
by men with good credit ratings. None of 
the pulp paper magazines, however, can 
compare with the earnings of such smooth 
paper giants as Cosmopolitan, Saturday 
Evening Post, American, or Ladies Home 
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Journal, Yet if a publisher’s wants are 
simple and he can get along without yachts 
or affairs with cinema queens he can live 
comfortably off the earnings of one pulp 
paper magazine. 

Artistically the editors of pulp paper 
magazines show as much sparkle as wet gun 
powder. This is not an indictment; doubt- 
less an artistic pulp paper magazine would 
be a quick failure although it is a theoretical 
question until some publisher grafts a 
Condé Nast editor into his office and sets 
him to work, 

Ethically, the pulp paper magazine editors 
adhere to the same principles as your neigh- 
borhood grocer. They will follow whatever 
fads or foclishness the public demands at 
the moment. Profit is the motivating force 
for the “pulps,’”—just as profit is the mo- 
tivating force for the steel industry. The 
average circulation of a pulp paper maga- 
zine is in the vicinity of one hundred thou- 
sand. 

With ten million people reading pulp 
paper magazines every month, no one can 
question their place in the American scene. 
They employ either whole or part time three 
thousand men and women and encourage 
eight thousand writers each year by ac- 
cepting their stories. They take in a yearly 
gross of over twelve million dollars. The 
number of people they employ indirectly 
through paper, printing, engraving, distri- 
bution and allied trades is prodigious. 

Let us evaluate the pulp paper magazine 
with these facts in mind and decide whether 
or not they contribute anything of worth to 
the American people and to the American 
writer. 

So stern and factual a person as the econ- 
omist, Stuart Chase, has declared that life 
has two fundamental needs, “bread and 
beauty.” If ten million find their beauty, 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, ‘‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.” 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER'S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports from 
our correspondents. 


Isn't it logical to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to handle a criticism of 
your manuscript? We are in the 
front lines of the writing business, 
and if your work carries with it 
a general tone of sincerity we'll 
surprise you with our assistance 











scripts. It’s our business 
to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There’s 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 


ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


E will give complete plot 

revision suggestions, make 

minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


NFORMATION that we feel 

will help the writer along, 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


EMEMBER that your 

manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a@ thousand words up 
to 5,000. (Thus criticism of 
a 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 

Only 60c for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangements 
made for longer manuscripts. 

Verse will be criticized for 5c 
per line, with a@ minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4c 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, and 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75¢c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of 
carbons FREE. 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


Address all manuscripts with check to cover to 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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that is, what stirs and thrills them in the 
pulp paper magazines, perhaps it is wise for 
the intelligent young writer to be studying 
the phenomena of this literature and the. 
secret of its appeal, rather than haughtily 
to ignore it. Who knows but some future 
Hans Christian Anderson may find in the 
pulp magazines the folk lore of today, while 
he spurns James Branch Cabell as artificial! 


HE question of how good or how bad 

a pulp paper magazine can be is best 
answered by inquiring into the reasons why 
men become publishers. Men become pub- 
lishers for the same reasons that men be- 
come organ grinders, grocers, salesmen, 


public accountants or mail carriers — 
namely to make money. To a _ pulp 
paper publisher it is only by inei- 
dent that his product happens to be 


a means of influencing public opinion, 
and a means of changing social mores. He 
didn’t ask people to be influenced by his 
magazine. He is only interested in selling 
the largest number of magazines at the least 
production cost for the highest possible 
price. Because you or I become unduly in- 
fluenced because of his magazine usually 
doesn’t concern him at all. 

As a class, of course, publishers do have 
certain group qualifications. They are good 
losers, they have the courage to spend 
money, and they are bulls on the American 
market. In addition, some publishers pro- 
mote things such as health, liberalism, Hu- 
manism, home ownership, Navies, 
Peace, philatelics, etc., etc. 

Occasionally a publisher will confuse 
his fad with his premonition that it will 
make money for him and follow it to 
its bitter end only to be hailed as a semi- 
saint whose “heart was wrapped up in his 
work.” In practically all cases, however, 
a publisher is a business man and looks on 
his magazines even as Marshall Field at 
Chicago look on their suits and cloaks. 
Basically, therefore, whatever fault does 
rest in the pulp paper magazines is directly 
caused by our custom of allowing any man 
with a printing press and a few thousand 
dollars to set himself up as a publisher. 
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The position pulp paper magazines hold 
in American literature is similar to the po- 
sition held by the amusement parks in the 
amusement scale. There is a real similarity 
between the Coney Islands and Luna Parks 
of our larger cities to the Rapid Action 
Stories on our newsstands. The attraction 
of the amusement park is simple. A few 
thrilling “rides,” some colored lights, a 
dance orchestra, a beach, some cold drinks, 
a hot dog, a little tan bark and the com- 
bination will make a popular amusement re- 
sort. 

The pulp paper magazines have much in 
common with this array. They offer a few 
hours respite to the poor dullard who must 
slave away all day at soda jerking or rib- 
bon selling; they lend a little color to lives 
otherwise drab; they offer a few passing 
thrills to people who would otherwise have 
to see another movie to pass the time, and 
they are an integral part of what the people 
of 2500 A. D. will call the American folk 
lore. 


For some educated adults the assignment 
of reading a pulp paper magazine sets them 
on edge, makes their teeth rattle, and causes 
their nerves to totter. When we first became 
associated with the literary business some 
years ago this was our position. We fought 
it manfully and can now read any pulp 
paper magazine without showing a quiver. 

Many otherwise intelligent people have 
minor hatreds for golf, cocktails, detective 
novels, long dresses, slave bracelets, Greta 
Garbo or other American phenomena. If 
you, too, are shocked to hear that a personal 
friend of yours enjoys his monthly copy of 
Tin Pan Alley Romances, or War Loves, 
don’t fret over it. He still may be perfectly 
normal. 

Writer’s Dicest conducts a short story 
course for beginning writers. By far the 
most difficult assignment for our students 
is the one demanding that the student read 
and report at length on a half dozen issues 
of any one pulp paper magazine. Parodoxi- 
cally, enough writers seem to share an an- 
tipathy towards reading pulp paper maga- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Picture Song 


By Epwin T. Granpy, 


Hollywood Editor The New York Metronome; Hollywood Columnist 
The New York Star, Etc. 


HE famous free-lance song writer had 
just hopped off the trans-atlantic 
liner. (His last royalty check had _ per- 
mitted him to enjoy a pleasurable six-month 
jaunt in Europe.) He jumped into a taxi 
and hied himself to his favorite music pub- 
lisher in Tin Pan Alley. But he was amazed 
to find strange faces everywhere. One of 
them he addressed: 

“Where’s Joe Bush?” 

“Gone to Hollywood.” 

“Where’s Jack Jackson?” 

“Hollywood.” 

“Where’s Abner Smith?” 

“Hollywood.” 

“Well, for the love of Mike, is there any- 
body in Tin Pan Alley who hasn’t gone to 
Hollywood ?” 

“Yes, me.” 

“And what are you doing here?” 

“Waiting for my ticket to Hollywood.” 

The noted free-lance song writer without 
another word suddenly turned on his heel 
and dashed toward the door. 

“Hey!” exclaimed the 
“Where are you going?” 

The other, without slackening his pace, 
merely called “Hollywood!” over his 
shoulder and vanished. 

In five days he found himself in the land 
of the audible St. Vitus snapshots and was 
amazed to learn that a revolution had taken 
place in the popular music publishing busi- 
The motion picture interests had 
veritably swallowed up the song industry. 

He learned that unless a song was part 
of a talking picture, it had but a slight 
chance of attaining popularity. And even 
if the ditty were in-the picture, unless it 
were properly “spotted” it was as bad off 
as the average song without a movie tie-up. 


Strange Face, 


ness, 





He attended a meeting of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers at the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel. 
There he met most of the old Tin Pan 
Alley gang. With but few exceptions they 
were all on various staffs of the cinema pro- 
ducers, each of which owned its own music 
publishing house. 

Radio Pictures had bought the firms of 
Leo Feist and Carl Fischer. Fox had or- 
ganized the Red Star Music Company. 
Warner Brothers and First National now 
controlled Harms, Inc., DeSylva, Brown 
and Henderson; Witmark, and the Remick 
Music Corporation. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
had an interest in the Robbins Music Cor- 
poration. Paramount was synonymous with 
the Famous Music Corporation. Universal 
Pictures had secured control of Handman, 
Kent and Goodman, Inc. United Artists 
had an “understanding” with Irving Berlin, 
Inc. 


REVOLUTION indeed ! With but a few 
exceptions the music publishing busi- 
ness had become identified with the moving 
picture industry. While the publishers still 
maintained their New York offices (under 
the control of the picture producers), most 
of the real Tin Pan Alley had been trans- 
ferred to Hollywood. 

Noted conductors were brought from New 
York to head musical departments. Inter- 
nationally famous composers like Oscar 
Straus, Rudolf Friml, Sigmund Romberg, 
and other musical lights were assembled at 
fabulous salaries and royalty guarantees. 

The popular song writer had become the 
man of the hour; that is, if he were attached 
to the staff of a producer of the galloping 
snapshots. It looked as if the free-lance 
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writer had been left on the outside looking 
in with longing eye and watering mouth. 

Our hero, the free-lance writer, visited 
one studio after another. He found the 
‘musical departments in charge of former 
New York conductors or music publishing 
executives who had sold out their interests. 
When he asked for employment he was in- 
formed that most of the staff writers had 
been put under contract in New York and 
that no composers were being signed up 
in Hollywood. He was even informed of 
the rather amusing case of one well- known 
California song writer who actually flew to 
New York to secure a contract to work in 
California. 

He learned further that song writers had 
been put on regular daily schedules in some 
studios—actually from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
like so many carpenters, bricklayers or 
plumbers. Truly, an overnight upheaval! 
This was nothing like the old (and not so 
very old at that) Tin Pan Alley days. The 
new movie song writer was being literally 
driven to his task, yet he was being well 
compensated for it. 

But what chance had the free-lance song 
writer? He began to cast about for a free- 
lance opportunity. First of ali, he studied 
the names of the music publishers who had 
not yet been tied hand and foot by the 
“Squawkies.” While the most important 
were now fairly identified with the Holly- 
wood interests, yet he found there were 
still a few free-lance music houses. They 
were: 

Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco. 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., New York. 
Mills Music, Inc., New York. 

Ager, Yellen & Bornstein. Inc., New 

York. 

J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
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Eward B. Marks Music Co., New York. 

Triangle Music Co., New York. 

Joe-Morris Music Co., New York. 

Gene Austin, Inc., New York. 

Donaldson, Douglas & Gumble, Inc., 
New York. 

Santly Brothers, New York. 


S. L. Cross Music Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 

Broadway Music Corporation, New 
York, 


Harold Rossiter, Chicago. 
Will Rossiter, Chicago. 

There were several others situated in 
various parts of the country. The free- 
lance song writer communicated with some 
of them and offered them some of his songs, 
many of which were of more than ordinary 
merit. But in almost every case he was 
asked the same question: “What picture is 
it tied up with?” 

Our hero visited some of the “free- 
lance” studios; that is, picture producers 
who had no definite music publishing afflia- 
tions. There were not many of them, but 
he found these: 

Pathe, Culver City, Calif. 

Christie Film Co., Hollywood. 

Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood. 

Educational Studios, Hollywood. 

Metropolitan Pictures Corp., Holly- 
wood. 

Tec-Art Studios, Hollywood. 

Tiffany-Stahl, Hollywood. 

Mack Sennett Pictures, North Holly- 
wood. 

Darmour Productions, Hollywood. 

At Tec-Art and Metropolitan Studios he 
learned that a number of independent pic- 
ture producers rented the facilities offered 
by these companies for the making of pic- 
tures. After diligent study of these various 
free-lance producers he succeeded in secur- 








Pretty Melody—Clever Lyric—Catchy Rhythm 
LON HEALY’S 


New Fox-trot 
“LL HAPPEN ALONG” 
(About Half Past Eight This Evening) 
Published by 
“IMP*’ — Independent Music Publishers — “IMP” 
Call for it at your music store or send 
35¢ for autographed copy to 
LON HEALY 
Liberty Theater, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 








LON HEALY’S COMPOSING SERVICE 


My proposition is clean cut—my prices reasonable—and I will give 
you properly constructed songs that are truly singable. 
stand behind the ideas you wish to express and we help you 
express those ideas in proper song form. 


Liberty Theater, 


You must 


I do not give criticisms. 
If you are looking for real composing, write to 
LON HEALY 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ing tie-ups with a few of their pictures. He 
consulted with their musical directors, 
authors of the stories and picture directors, 
and was able to effect some fairly good con- 
nections. In most cases the producers paid 
nothing for the songs, but the free-lance 
writer was now able to answer the question 
of the free-lance music publisher who had 
asked, “What picture is it tied up with?” 

And of course his compensation came to 
him in the form of a royalty from the pub- 
lisher. He was not so fortunate as his 
brother staff song writer who was being 
paid both by the producer and the music 
house. 

“Better half a loaf than loafing all the 
time!’ quoth he, and he is now enjoying 
a fairly good income. 


HE story is not a fanciful one. “JM]el- 
ancholy Mama,” published by Sher- 
man, Clay & Co., and “So Sweet,” issued 
by Famous Music Corporation of New 
York City are two of the best examples of 
free-lance movie songs that we have heard. 
They were both written by a free-lance 
writer for independent motion picture pro- 
ducers. The ambitious young song writer 
would do well to study these two numbers 
in order to gain an idea of the type of song 
that is being used at the moment. 

Conditions as set forth in the foregoing 
have existed for the past six months. Of 
late, however, there has been a tendency 
toward a come-back of the regular catalogue 
song. Motion picture songs, through the 
medium of the screen, have reached literally 
millions of people who were never even 
touched by the old-time plugging methods 
of music publishers. More than that, the 
movie producers, because of their vast finan- 
cial resources, have been able to spend 
great deal more on popularizing songs than 
the average music publisher. 

Coast-to-coast radio chains have been 
plugging their songs night after night. 
Thousands of dance orchestras have been 
persuaded to feature their numbers. The 
result has been that the movie interests have 
more than succeeded ; they have popularizea 

(Continued on page 60) 
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WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2194 McClurg Bidg. CHICAGO 








SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
(National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
a positive success. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 


“Shady Riv er” 
“Blue Boy,” 


orchestras; 








SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
record of achievements offers you a bona fide proposition. 
Send for it without delay. Three of his songs alone sold 
over 400,060 phonograph records. Seeing is believing. Be 
convinced now! 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone, 


LRA, | ADVANCE RO ERS! 


are paid on work found acceptable for ans pel 
tion. Anyone wishing to writeeither the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures” 
full fully de coocrmee ino our free book. Write for it 
ay. MER ASSOCIATES 
E Eecle Building, New York 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Send poems witb 


Chicago 




















Immediciely for music setting. 


inquiry Prompt examination guaranteed 


LEN FLEMING 
Wellsboro, Penna. 


Composer-Arranger 








YOUR SONG 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market.  Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 








CAN YOU WRITE A SONG? 


10% commission charged on sales for our 
members. 

Guaranteed radio broadcast on all our musical 
settings. 


NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASSOCIATION 
827-W Kimball Hall, Chicago 












SONGS 
Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 


Send for free folder: 
“GIVING YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START” 


STAN TUCKER 


Room 308, 219 W. 46th St., New York 




































































THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Writer’s Digest 





All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 


its readers will have an asterisk after the name. 
All market notices that we have investigated 


Story will be printed All Story.* 


Thus, as an example, All- 


to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Prize Contests 


The Parents’ Magazine,* offers a prize of $250 
for the best two-part story dealing with the rela- 
tions of parents and children, problems of child 
life and child training or situations involving boys 
and girls in their teens. Plots and treatment must 
be psychologically sound. The story should be 
written for adults. No juvenile material will be 
considered. Stories should not total more than 
6,000 words and must be submitted by November 
1, 1930. If two or more stories are adjudged of 
equal merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. In 
addition to the prize award, $100 will be paid for 
every other story accepted for publication. If 
stamped return envelope is enclosed, those stories 
judged unsuitable for publication will be returned 
promptly after reading. Address Fiction Editor, 
Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Book Publishers 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company,* 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and Indianapolis, Ind. D. L 
Chambers, Editor. “We are glad to consider full- 
length (60,000 words and up) novels, biography, 
travel, popular science, popular religion, popular 
history, and full-length (40,000 words and up) 
juveniles for boys and girls of the teen ages— 
fiction and non-fiction. We usually report in two 
weeks, and pay on royalty basis.” 





The John Day Company, Inc.,* 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. “We pub- 
lish fiction and general non-fiction. Report is made 
within two weeks after receipt, and payment is on 
royalty basis.” 





M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. “We will consider some girls’ books, 
about 40,000 words in length.” 





E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc.,* 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. Merton S. Yewdale, Editor. 
“We are publishers of general literature. We seek 
particularly books of a high literary merit in all 
branches of literature. We publish adult fiction, 
with a preference for novels of permanent value, 
similar to the works of Sheila Kaye-Smith. We 
are also very partial to the mystery and detective 


story of quality. Our Children’s Department is 
open to both fiction and non-fiction for young read- 
ers, and collections of poems like Milne’s ‘When 
We Were Very Young’ are especially welcome. 
We specialize in books ‘of fiction, romance, travel, 
fine arts, esthetics, biography, reminiscence, belles 
lettres, history, science, psychology, psychics, re- 
ligion, poetry and books for children. Our Educa- 
tional Department is always glad to examine texts 
for educational purposes, but preferably those suit- 
able for collateral use in the class-room. Manu- 
scripts on child culture are also desired. In gen- 
eral, these are our preferences. But where there 
is merit, any manuscript on any subject is welcome 
and will be given careful consideration.” 





Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, 
Pa. “We publish no magazines. All the books we 
publish are by a small group of authors and we 
do not expect to enlarge our list.” 





Longman’s Green & Company,* 55 Fifth Ave., 


New York. Frank Ernest Hill, General Trade 
Editor; Bertha L. Gunterman, Children’s Book 
Editor. “We want fiction, non-fiction of all kinds, 


and children’s books.” 





Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.,* 275 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. W. F. Gregory, Mgr. “We are 
general publishers and ready to consider any 
wholesome manuscript of book length. We do not 
as a rule care to specify what is wanted, but 
prefer to consider what an author has felt that he 
must write. We report within reasonable time, 
and pay on mutual agreement, after acceptance.” 





William Morrow & Co., Inc.,* 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Direct manuscripts to Miss Frances 
Phillips. “We consider book length material only. 
Our terms are arranged with author, and books 
published on royalty basis. Decisions are given 
three weeks after material is received.” 





Paine Publishing Company,* 40-44 East First 
St., Dayton, Ohio. Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. 
“We issue 700,000 catalogs annually. Our need is 
for three-act comedies and comedy-dramas for 
high schools and adults, to play from one and a 
hali to two hours, requiring from 75 to 100 pages 
of typewritten manuscript. Cash paid on accept- 
ance.” 
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Are You— 
Selling Your Stories Regularly? 


F you are a writer with a sincere desire to succeed, you know that real success 

at writing cannot be measured by the haphazard sale of a few stories. It 
means consistent appearance in an ever-increasing number of magazines with 
the consequent gain in the writer’s reputation and prestige. It requires concen- 
tration and direction of effort into profitable channels and cutting the pro- 
duction of ‘“‘duds’’ to a minimum. 

Writing today is a highly specialized vocation. Fiction is judged by 
editors not by its literary merit as much as by its particular suitability to their 
individual requirements. Only someone in personal touch with the editors and 
their preferences can give you a candid professional opinion of your work's 
sales possibilities and coach you to produce salable fiction. 


Have You the Courage to Face Facts? 


If you have been unsuccessful in placing your work, you want to know why you are not 
selling; if you have placed only a few of your stories you want to know how to increase your 
sales. If you're a ‘“‘drifter’’ you'll wish for success but never do very much about it. There 
are thousands of that kind of ‘‘writers’’ who never get out of the ‘‘amateur’’ class. 





During the month of August, 1930, I placed twenty short 
stories and two serials for my clients with popular American 
magazines, sales amounting to $3558.00. Five of these were the 
first sales of new writers. 

I get results for my clients because I am in touch with the 
market and my clients are coached to write the types of stories 
in demand. 











UCCESS at writing is the result of systematized development toward a definite goal-— 

gradually ‘‘working up’’ through the smaller magazines into the really paying publications. 
I am constantly selling ‘‘first stories’’ and developing new writers to the professional stage 
because my clients are being coached to produce types of fiction in current demand. I do not 
sell a ‘‘course;’’ J sell stories. But most of all, I am interested in developing steady producers 
who want to get somewhere, and in selling them as consistent contributors rather than disposing 
of their individual stories. 


i SEL SHORT STORIES — NOVELETTES — 
ARTICLES — SERIALS — BOOKS 


The time for action ts this minute. If you wish to increase your sales or even to make 
your first sale, write for the terms under which I work with my clients—NOW! 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 





155 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Frank H. Pettee, Editor. “We pub- 
lish book length manuscripts of all classifications, 
except text books.” 





H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Wm. F. Young, Editor. “We publish 
school books only, but are not in need of any 
manuscripts at present.” 


Benj. 





Simon & Schuster, Inc.,* 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Clifton P. Fadiman, Editor. “We wel- 
come book length general literature, high-grade 
first novels, unusual detective and mystery fiction, 
biography, books humanizing knowledge, and short 
humorous books occasionally. No poetry, adven- 
ture or technical. We report within four weeks 
after receipt, and pay according to usual contract 
arrangements.” 





Albert Whitman & Co.,* 323 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. Eleanor W. Gould, Editor. “We 
use stories of 12,000 to 15,000 words, or collections 
of stories. No fairy tales. Material that is not 
only entertaining, but instructive, is wanted.” 





Educational Magazines 


American Childhood Magazine, 120 E. 16th St., 
New York. Carolyn S. Bailey, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except July and August; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Educational magazine, concerned 
chiefly with the interests of the pre-school child 
through the elementary grades. 

“We are in the market for interesting accounts 
of kindergarten and primary expansion, how the 
teaching of young children is being carried on in 
unusual and _ out-of-the-ordinary ways. These 
news-feature stories should be from 2000 to 2500 
words in length and accompanied by photographs 
if possible. 

“Articles on up-to-date educational methods as 
expressed in the kindergarten and primary grades 
are needed, particularly having to do with applica- 
tions of the project method and correlation of the 
subject matter of the curriculum with the child’s 
environment. Such articles may present sand table 
and craftwork suggestions, story-telling, new 
methods of developing reading, writing, geography 
and the other subjects of the young child’s first 
school year. 

“News items are welcome telling whatever is 
being accomplished through the efforts of national 
and local organizations and by the individual 
teacher for better childhood in the school, the home 
and in the community. 

“For mothers we need articles of 1600 to 2000 
words giving practical help for the pre-school 
child. Such articles should cover the subject of 
health of the nursery child, home discipline, the 
home use of the materials and tools of early educa- 
tion and suggestions for co-operation between the 
home and the school. 

“Timely manuscripts embodying any of these 
themes must reach the editorial rooms of the Amer- 
ican Childhood, 120 East Sixteenth St., New York 
City, four months in advance of the date for which 
they are prepared, except in the case of news items, 
which may be scheduled in a month. We report 
promptly, and pay one-half cent a word the first 


of the month for which a manuscript is scheduled 
for publication.” 
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Home Economic News, The Manual Arts Press, 
237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. Charles A. Ben- 
nett, Editor. Issued monthly ; $1.00 a year. Edu- 
cational magazine. “No material needed. We use 
articles solicited from teachers or articles sent to 
us by them for approval.” 





Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 129 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. John J. Metz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
For industrial arts and vocational education teach- 
ers. “Articles are wanted on problems and projects 
in different kinds of shops, new teaching methods 
in different industrial arts classes, and standardized 
tests. Problems should be accompanied by a draw- 
ing and photograph if available, with a short de- 
scription, about 250 words. Also can use news 
notes about industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion teachers, supervisors, directors, etc. We pay 
one-half cent a word on acceptance.’ 





The Progressive Teacher,* Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued monthly, except 
July and August; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Educational magazine. “We use articles and 
projects helpful to teachers, supervisors and super- 
intendents. Some photographs are also used. We 
publish poetry occasionally, mostly recitations. 
Manuscripts are reported on on receipt, and pay- 
ment made at $1.50 a page, on publication.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


The American Boy Magaszinc,* 550 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
For older boys. “The American Boy is primarily 
a fiction magazine edited for boys of high school 
and college age. It buys serials (40,000 to 50,000 
words, preferred length) ; short stories (4000 to 5000 
words, preferred length); fact articles, with or 
without photographs (50 to 4000 words in length) ; 
short poems, serious or humorous. Material may 
deal with any older-boy interest. Authors should 
avoid ‘writing down.’ 

“Owing to our recent purchase of The Youth's 
Companion, we’re overloaded at present with ma- 
terial of all kinds, and shall be buying very lightly 
for the next fifteen months. Our staff of illus- 
trators is at present full; we’re always in the 
market, however, for four-color covers that ar: 
postery and have a point to make. We report 
within a week, and pay two cents a word and up 
on acceptance.” 





The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Margaret Mochrie, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. For girls in their 
teens. “We want adventure, mystery and board- 
ing school stories of 3500 to 4000 words. Payment 
is one cent a word and up.” 





Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
C. A. Bowen, D.D., Editor. Issued monthly in weekly 
parts; 5c a copy; 60c a year. Illustrated story 
paper (Sunday-school) for children ten years and 
under. “Stories of natural, wholesome child- 
experience in work, play, learning, friendship, ap- 
preciation, friendly relations with other nations, 
are wanted. Also real stories of children’s games 
and holidays in other lands, not hackneyed. Length 

(Continued on page 58). 
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FICTION WRITING 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........ 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit............+.. 
Joseph and Cumberland 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


-$2.50 
2.50 


Training for Authorship..............+++-+ 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism........... «. 2.40 
Sheran 

How to Study Literature......... K10 604 e080 85 
Heydrick 

One Tem Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Techmique..ccccosccccccccccscccs 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Making of Literature...........-eeee0 3.00 
R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction..............+. 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Btaee WRE sco cesccwcssecivesscessecssons BAB 
F. M. Perry 

PREPARING AND MARKETING renee ¢ 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

POETRY OR VERSE 

Art of Versification............+.. é ° 2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters..... Ca ye ee ee -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted..........+++++:. r 2.00 
Barbe 

Points About Poetry... (eneiseneewnse 1.00 
Donald G. French 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

Art of Inventing Characters.........--++++5 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations............. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog.....ccccccccccccece 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Ck dg re err 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style. .ccccccccccccccscccces 2.50 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction...... $eceneee 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

Writing .cccse 6 05.0.0'06600 440 8000006 e008 1.00 

Agnes Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story............e0+: 1.75 


Michael Joseph 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $ in paymen 


Name 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


Se 


ORDER BLANK 


How to Write Short Stories......... ery $1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

ee ee oo 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Se 1.00 

unn 

Wetting. Che Dest SOG. sce eweccccevccsae 2.25 
. Berg Esenwein 

ee re ‘ 2.00 
Robert W. Jones 

ee ee 2.25 


Mary B. Orvis 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Studying the Short Story... ..cccccccccccece 1.75 

Berg Esenwein 

SECC 2.09 
C. Warden La Ros 

The Businses 6f Wing. <cccccscvscvevecs 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Writing Novels to Sell... ..ccccccvccccvcoes 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

This Fiction Business. .....cccccccssccccce 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............+:+ 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Magazine Article Writing...........+-++++- 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........... 2.50 
Edward Mott Wooley 

GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC 

The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............ 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

ee re ee ee 2.50 
Peter Marck Roget 

Co ee 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Writing Goad Tgiials. «  c.c:04.00:0:0:0:0-0 5.00000 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary...............+. 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

Standard Dictleaary . o06 6sccscvevscescveces 1.00 
Funk & Waanalls Co. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature. . 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Punctuation and Capitalization............ .35 
Frank Vizetelly 

FREE TTTTUTEUELE TUTTLE -75 
Frank Vizetelly 

oo TT TT ee 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Helpful Hints...........-.+ 6600466006608 - 288 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced.... 2.25 

Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary............+.- 1.50 

Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions.... .60 
L. J. Campbell 

Handbook of Punctuation............+2+++. -60 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


t for the following books: 


Address 


IE siicincsnciase 
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: WITH THE EDITOR 
Sales— Not Promises ‘ (Continued from page 48) 
Action—WNot Intention ' ; 
zines, while at the same time they would 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS like to write for them. 
BUREAU 


Wants stories, novels, plays, scenarios. articles HE erroneous impression exists among 


for publication. Many markets available at beginning writers that stories written 
once. Motion picture rights offered. We é j ais 

number many motion picture studio staff writers for Best Love Stories were originally sub- 

among our authors. Book and novel publi- || mitted to Cosmopolitan, then to Colliers, 
cation arranged for. Highest royalties. ¥ oa : 

Let Us Raise Y Rat then to Liberty, then to True Stories, then to 

- oe Soe oe Pictorial Review, and so on through the list 


Our commission is the lowest of any high grade 


literary agency. Assistance given new writers. until one magazine finally offered an ac- 


We will adapt worth while stories to talking ceptance. 

picture seenarip form. We know the market for || This, of course, is absurd. The style 
guaranteed. It is not necessary to copyright or rules and length requirements of most 
pay to have published. smooth paper magazines are utterly different 
California Writers Bureau from pulp paper magazine requirements. 
Suite 814, Merritt Building Stories accepted by pulp paper editors are 
8th and Broadway stories that have been written specifically 
VAndike 7088 for them with their editorial requirements 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA paramount in the mind of the writer. 


In the Heart of the Motion Picture Siudios Writers being generally of a more intelli- 

and Publishing Trade gent class than the general run of readers, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, New York | | actually find it difficult to sit down and read 
a half dozen “pulps.” If more writers 








THERE HANGS A TALE would read the “pulps” consistently, they 
would have a far better understanding of 


of fewer rejection-slips, no time or labor 








lost, and joy of editors’ checks, if you || the field, and without any question would 
er Se ee get more acceptances. The snooty writer 
G. B. POTTER who is too good to read a “pulp” and yet 
Se Sey ae HARTFORD, CONN. | | wants to write for it, is a pitiful joke. 
Writing for pulp paper magazines never 
DON’T BE DOWN-HEARTED! can be anything but a trade. Writers 
One dollar brings five hundred words or more of criticism, ibe = f 
plus three market suggestions on any rejected manuscript should face it as such. Say to yoursel ’ 


up to 4,000 words. A dollar-fifty, up to 7,000 words. ‘“ Sea wan’ . 
Sal coats aeabags 2 om Gack ia Ue Gee coke. Taos I am an intelligent writer and have log- 
eapet ia Ameriat | hope You like my new service—the | | ically figured out the reason why one hun- 








— JOSEPH LUKE eee — dred thousand readers buy a copy of 

‘ : : Ravenous Ranch Romances each month. I 

understand the one common incentive in 

LITERARY CONSULTANT the readers of this magazine that prompts 

Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration || them to buy a copy of it off the newsstand. 
Sales Service Terms on Request 5 : 


I will write a story that not only coincides 
Interviews by appointment only. A : : 
CARMEA L. KESTING with the required word length, but one that 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. | | will specifically appease this incentive on the 
part of the readers.” 


’O4 4h Hi QO Be fey, When you can do that y are a success- 


of Book Manuscripts only: friendly reading | ful pulp paper writer. When you feel you 
on hacions eee C40 000 words and ay ang | can do better than that you have full liberty 


non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 


poetry (book-length collections). All subjects. | to try your hand at other markets. The fact 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Ine. | that you have sold to a score of pulp paper 
General Book Publishers ‘i e A 
Dept. W.D., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. | Markets will help you to sell to higher pay- 
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ing and more literary markets because every 
editor has this one common problem: “To 


















d gratify the desire that prompts his readers 
to buy his magazine.” 
After working hours, when you have left 
g Elaine and Payday Jackson to their own re- 
n sources in the growing pile of typed pages 
)- beside your typewriter, you may drink iced 
5, ; coffee with catsup, listen to Bach, sneer at 
o COE Sousa, or shoot wild ducks. Enjoy your- 
st self. But next morning when you get to 
= work on the romance of Elaine and Payday 
Jackson, forget your inhibitions about 
le “pulps” and write to sell. 
st 
it Gertrude Atherton Talks on Writing 
S. (Continued from page 22 
e of the most brilliant writers did not find that 
y inspiration and ability sprung “full armed 
‘Ss from the brain,” but that stories, novels and 
. poems of quality came only after unremit- 
I- ting effort and the burning of much mid- 
3, night oil. 
d Then, she adds: “I do not mean to say 
$ that any one who chooses can become a 
y master of the violin or a skillful painter. 
I What I say is this, that, given the latent 
d ability to write, a person must develop it 
al by hard, thoughtful work.” 
t All her life, Mrs. Atherton says, she has 
studied people. “The little girl I see star- 
j ing in the shop windows at the luxuries she 
° cannot have ... . the old man with his 
a lunch pail who has labored all his life and 
z has not questioned the matter much... .. 
The girl who manicures my nails .... the 
f janitor who attends to my furnace... .all 
I suggest to me a story.” 
. : In other words, Mrs. Atherton is con- 
, stantly at work. Always she is looking for 
q material, That street corner conversation— 
, that look on the woman as she dropped the 
t letter in the mail box—all go down in her 
° mind as suitable for stories. 


In giving a final bit of advice, Mrs. 
Atherton points to her own career. From 
the day that she wrote the novel that never 
reached print until today, it has been perse- 
verance and constant writing. “The two,” 
she says, “go hand in hand for success in 
authorship.” 
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TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many potential 
writers don’t know their own dormant ability. Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. Dr. 
Richard Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-get ting home 
study training. It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and_ receive 
expert critics’ opinion of your story instinct—also b« roklet, 

‘Short-Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
631 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 












AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry. 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates om various items of service. If you 
like me——retain me; if you don't like me——fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to conform to editors’ reyuirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 5% per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 

This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing, and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross reference. 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels. plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 
rection in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty ceats thousand 
words. Poems, two cents a line. 








MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 
TYPING 

Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 

Plain typing.......cccccvccccccccscces 40c a thousand words. 

Revision without TYPING... .covccvcccese 40c a thousand words, 


(Including grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, etc.) 

Typing with revision 60c a thousand words. 
PROG . << ciwvenweceseensns v0veeucés eegeutys ene tetes c a line. 

Five market suggestions if wanted. Further information 
on inquiry. 

McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 

305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 

















Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 
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A Play Produced on Broadway 
Another Play Produced 


in Los Angeles 


Over 100 stories published—two listed in 
the “O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories, 
1928.” 

Letters from several world famous authors, 
praising our writing! 

Employed for over eight years in the New 
York, Hollywood, and London, Eng- 
land, motion picture studios! 

At present in personal contact with the 
Hollywood editors! 


That is our record. 

That is why we KNOW we can offer you SHORT CUTS 
that will save you time, money, needless worry—whether 
you are writing plays, magazine stories, or stories for 
the screen. No courses, no lessons, no theory. But PRAC- 
TICAL, constructive help on your manuscripts, which we 
will read personally. Reasonable rates. WRITE TO US. 


ERIC AND MARIAN HEATH 
8817 Lookout Mountain Rd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 








HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what's wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,” New York City. 








STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and 
exceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars, 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








FREE BOOK 


“How to Write Stories That Sell” tells what editors want; 
why they reject. A complete course in the writing of fasci- 
nating short-stories and marketing them. 

Get this valuable book free by sending us your next manu- 
script for revision and typing. Letter-perfect work guar- 
anteed. Write for full details today. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL. 








POETS: A few hundred copies of back numbers 

* of KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Maga- 
zine of Poetry, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., are 
available as samples. Send 2¢ postage. If bulletin of 
current prizes is desired also, send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. For copy of recent issue, in enlarged, improved 
form, with news of all contests, send 15c; for year's 
subscription, twelve issucs, $1. 








PLAYS WANTED™ Shasing three-act Comedies 
and Comedy-Dramas to play full evening. Plays suitable for 


High Schools and Adults. Manuscripts solicited from experi- 
eneed writers only. Cash on acceptance. Let us look yours over 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO., 





Dayton, Ohio. 


»% i 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 54) 


500 to 900 words. Good verse is considered, but 
not from adult point of view, 8 to 12 lines. We 
report within thirty days, and pay one-half cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


tvery Child’s Magazine, 109 N. 18th St., Omaha, 
Neb. Grace Sorenson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Juvenile magazine, using 
entertaining, instructive and uplifting material. 
“We can use a few stories for boys and girls 
between the ages of seven and fourteen, not over 
2000 words. They must be pure, wholesome 
stories of high literary quality. Travel sketches 
with illustrations, and something-to-make articles 
will be considered. We report within two to four 
weeks, and pay the month following publication.” 


Everygirls, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Marta K, Sironen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Educational for 
adolescent girls. “At the present time we need 
some how-to-do articles; features on foreign af- 
fairs; prominent women with personal messages 
to Camp Fire Girls and photographs, and some 
fiction in the form of short stories of about 2000 
or 3000 words long. Our serials are contracted 
for until October, 1931. At present we publish 
poetry written only by girls in the Camp Fire or- 
ganization. We report within four to six weeks, 
and pay at varying rates, usually one-half cent a 
word.” 


The Junior Girl (the name of this paper was 
The Girls’ Weekly), 161 Eighth Ave. North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Novella Dillar Preston, Editor. 
Issued weekly. Illustrated story paper for Baptist 
Sunday-schools. “We are in the market for short 
stories of 1200 to 166 words; serials, four to 
eight chapters, 1200 to 1600 words each; poems of 
two to four stanzas, and articles with photographs 
of 400 to 1000 words. We report tenth of month 
following receipt, and pay one-half to three-fourths 
cent a word.” 


The Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, Manistee, 
Mich. Luke Keddie, Editor. Devoted to kinder- 
garten interests. “We want articles on educa- 
tional problems connected with the kindergarten, 
articles on child training, and articles on primary 
work. We can use short stories, not over 500 
words, unless of exceptional merit, suitable for 
telling in kindergarten or for discussion in kinder- 
garten after teacher has read them aloud. Also 
short verse for children, with interesting points 
that can be used in kindergarten work. Short 
playlets, drills, games, practical teacher sugges- 
tions, etc. Photographs are accepted, but we prefer 
line drawings. We pay from 50c to $5 an article.” 


The Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We desire 
stories, 2000 to 4000 words in length, suitable for 
boys in their teens—action, mystery, aviation, 
sports, etc., and serials of 20,000 to 40,000 words. 
No photographs ; no poetry. We report within a 
month, and pay up to one cent a word on accept- 
ance and publication.” 
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St. Nicholas Magaszine,* 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Albert Gallatin Lanier, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 45c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Generally 
oversupplied. We can use short stories for boys 
and girls of from twelve to eighteen. We use 
nothing for younger children. Stories, from 2500 
to 4000 words; articles on timely subjects or 
those of general interest, 500 to 2000 words. Over- 
stocked with verse. Photographs may be submitted 
with articles to be used as illustrations. We report 
within three weeks after receipt, and pay on ac- 
ceptance, minimum rate one cent a word.” 





Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jane Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. For boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age. “We want poems and stories of 
optimistic, constructive trend. Contributions that 


inspire kindliness, industry, obedience. Short 
stories should range from 600 to 2500 words. Serial 
stories of 8090 to 10,000 words preferred. Poems 

should contain not more than 24 lines; shorter 


poems preferred. Preference is given to material 
that embraces some phase of unity teaching. Also 
use short handicraft articles, with sketches clearly 
explained in illustration. We do not use photo- 
graphs. Material is reported on within three weeks 
after submission, and payment is made on accept- 
ance; up to 25c a line for verse and up to 1%c 
a word for prose.” 

The Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pearl H. Campbell, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. Sunday-school pub- 
lication of the Epis sopal Church. “Most of our 
material is furnished by writers on our staff. We 
occasionally buy short illustrated articles of in- 
terest to boys and giris of 12 to 16 years of age. 
Short serials sometimes. Photographs are accepted 
if not too limited in their appeal. We report im- 
mediately. We pay on acceptance, moderate rates.” 





Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Trnest C. 
Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15¢ a copy; 
£1.50 a year. Magazine for young people of high 
school and college age. “We desire material deal- 
ing with the problems of youth and their solution 
from a standpoint that conforms to the Christ 
teachings. Fiction, articles, biographical sketches, 
and personal reminiscences are needed. Shor 
stories should contain from 1590 to 3500 words, 
serials from 10,000 to 29,000 words; articles and 
sketches from 500 to 1500 words; verse from four 
to sixteen lines. We can use photographs of the 
accomplishments of young people. We report 

vithin two weeks, and pay one cent and up on 
ficti on and articles , and 25c a line and up on poems, 
on acceptance.” 


Religious Publications 


The Living Church, 1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Frederic C. Morehouse, Editor; 
Clifford P. Morehouse, Managing Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. Religious— 
Episcopal Church. “We can use articles of 1000 to 
2500 words in length dealing with religious and 
missionary subjects of especial interest to intelli- 
gent adult members of the Episcopal Church. 
(Continued on page 62) 















ACMORNA 
ANUSCRIPTS 


A service for writers conducted under 
the personal supervision of a writer. 


PROSE TYPING, with one carbon 
copy, 50 cents a thousand words 


i; _—— 2 cents a line 


For rates on criticism, revision, transla- 
tion, editing and proofreading, mail or 
bring manuscripts to 





CARL W. GLUICK 


MACMORNA MANUSCRIPTS 


241 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 45¢ 
per thousand words with carbon copy. Special rates on 
book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Pacific Grove, California 








TYPING — REVISING 


Each manuscript copied promptly and expertly. 
One carbon copy furnished. Revision by 
specialist in English, if desired. Write for rates. 


KISTLER TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1203, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 














ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 
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Marketing Service 


The Daryl Doran agency, representing writers, 
publishers, and producers, is well prepared 
through experience and contacts to handle your 
work. Clients have sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including the Red Book, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Cosmopolitan. References on request. 

We handle short stories, feature articles, 
novelettes, novels, radioplays, and book collec- 
tions of poems. No fiction under 2500 words 
wanted. No articles under 1500 words. No 
other kinds of material handled. 

Every manuscript submitted must be mailed 
individually, accompanied by stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for return. A letter explaining 
what kind of story it is, where shown before, 
and what you have sold must be attached to 
manuscript. Material not conforming to these 
requirements will not be read. 

There is no reading fee. No criticism, revi- 
sion, or rewriting is offered. Our terms are 
strictly ten per cent commission on sale to 
established clients. New clients, ten per cent 
commission plus postage. No other charges. 

Submit work. If available we will place on 
the market. If unavailable, we will return 
promptly, stating why. 


Reading Department 
DARYL DORAN 
12th Floor, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in hook-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (419 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








SONG LYRICS WANTED 
Melody Writer will work on 
50-50 basis 


EDWIN HILL 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 











of Short-Story Writing offers professional services to writ- 
ers. Typing: 50c per 1000 words. Criticism and revision 
with typing: $1.00 per 1000 words. Minimum charge: $1.00. 
Free carbon copy. 

For interviews call Valentine 0312 or address: 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
912 Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Mo. 














No “‘Reading’’ charge! No ‘‘criticism’’ or ‘‘copyright’’ bunk. A SALES 
SERVICE for members on strictiy 10% commission basis when SOLD! 
Want magazine stories especially with talking-picture possibilities. 
Publication of novels arranged. Report in 7 days. Information free. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITERS’ CLUB 

P. O. Box 1391, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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TALKING PICTURE SONG 
(Continued from page 51) 


their melodies only too well. But the trou- 
ble is that they have over-popularized them. 
The music buying public now appears to be 
“fed up” on picture songs. Sales have fallen 
off, and all because the movie men have 
succeeded too well in the music publishing 
business. 

To illustrate. Turn to your radio any 
evening and listen to the various stations 
broadcast the same songs hour after hour. 
If you listen carefully it will not be long 
before you have memorized both words ana 
music of a number of them. If you are a 
musician and play by ear, it will not be long 
before you can render the compositions on 
your instrument. Why, then, buy a copy 
of each song when you already know it 
word for word and note for note? 

“What chance has the average new writer 
today,” you ask? A few months ago we 
would have answered, “not a chance in the 
world.” But as we have just said, the tide 
now appears to be turning. One of the 
biggest hits in the country today is “Spring- 
time in the Rockies,’ a non-picture song 
written by two new writers. We have be- 
fore us a list of the ten best sellers. Half 
of them are non-movie songs. So there is 
every reason for the young song writer to 
take heart. If he has a truly good number 
he will find that the market is re-opening for 
him. Even the movie song publisher will 
now accept a meritorious free-lance song. 
More than that, if he likes it well enough he 
may even send it to Hollywood for interpo- 
lation in a talking picture. 

Then there are other means by which the 
writer may break in. After he feels certain 
that he has created a good song and has 
had it properly arranged for piano, he can 
publish it himself. There are several re- 
putable music printing houses in America, 
notably Scholz, Erickson & Co. of San 
Francisco, The Otto Zimmerman & Sons 
Co. of Cincinnati, and Teller Sons of New 
York. We purposely mention these repre- 
sentative printers in various sections of the 
country because express charges in shipping 
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music are no little item and it behooves one 
to deal with a printer who is nearest him. 

Once having secured printed copies of 
his song, the writer can supply copies of it 
to various broadcasting artists, singers, etc. 
Despite the competition of the big music 
publishing houses, more than one song hit 
has been popularized by these means. 

As we pen these lines the motion picture 
song still has a strangle-hold on the music 
publishing industry. But the grip is grad- 
ually relaxing. And that means, of course, 
that the new writer will now have a golden 
chance to go to the mat himself. He may 
secure only a toe-hold, but that is better 
than no hold at all. 





Contest News 


INNERS of the Second Annual Song 
Contest conducted by the National 
Composers’ Association of Chicago were 
announced August 30th. They were Nisho- 
las Dispenza of 1315 Eddy St., Chicago, 
winner of Ist prize with “When I’m Dream- 
ing’ and Miss Cora Mosher, 101 Homer 
Ave., Cortland, N. Y., whose waltz “The 
One Lovely One” captured second honors. 
Both of the winners received a royalty pub- 
lication contract from a Chicago music 
publisher and a cash advance royalty. Mr. 
Dispenza is an 18-year old Chicago student. 
“When I’m Dreaming” was his first attempt 
at song-writing. Miss Mosher is a semi- 
professional writer. She has to her credit 
“To Hold Your Heart’ and “Little Old 
Fashioned Old Home.’ ‘There were 768 
entries in the contest. 





Poetry Market 
War Stories, Sky Riders, and Scotland Yard, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York, are all open to one- 
page verse spreads . . . dramatic he-man stuff that 
tells a story, or shouts a dripping battle-song. 
No heart throbs need apply. About 20 to 25 lines 
will do. Minimum payment 25c a line, maximum 50c, 






ae be An Ad 


Easy to e 
eeiiy Writer! 


No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bigger opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
before. Constant demand for men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New plan. Nothing else like it. 
Write today for details and new free booklet, Jn- 
creased Salaries and Promotion. 


Pzege-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3057 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, WMiinois 





THIS IS THE BIGGEST.... 


little ad in Writer’s Digest, and your 
opportunity to have a manuscript 
typed for 20c per thousand words. 


CLARA A. MILLS Williamstown, Mo. 














EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








AUTHORS 
Let us do your Manuscript Typing. Neat, accurate and 
prompt service given—-40 cents per thousand words; 2 cents 
a line for poetry—one carbon. 
HOWELLS TYPING SERVICE 
3420 Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for pub- 
lication. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon included. 
Prompt service. 


ARLA L. RILEY 
13716 Fernwood Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 

















JUST TO BE DIFFERENT 


I will type your manuscripts on a typewriter having a 
special writer's keyboard. Accurate, expert and distinctive 
service guaranteed at 40c a thousand words. One carbon 
included. 

NOLAN J. LE BLANC 
611 St. Hypolite St., Baton Rouge, La. 











what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. Not a school—no course or books to sell. 
You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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A.NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone baa a chance right now! Your story may be jest 
what is needed today dae to tremendous changes in methods 
of screen production. No matter how unimportant your 
story may seem to you, send it to me for personal criticism- 
revision (if necessary)——and sales service. Twelve years’ 
expericnce—formerly Story Editor at one of the biggest 
studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write for 
free folder. References if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD, Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. SA-1, 423 Security Blidg., Hollywood 





HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 











Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman's standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.,), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, 
requiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Suliivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 





















° ° 

$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 

Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 

Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
























YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 
We market all types of literary material; also 
illustrations and cartoons. 


NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
827-W Kimball Hall, Chicago 

























RICHARD BRILEY III 
Literary Broker and Consultant 


Also criticism, revision, and 
“Historical Facts and 

Criticism on short 
All sales on commis- 
Send your stories or 


Sales service_for writers. 
collaboration. Real individual help. 
Oddities,’’ given iree to all clients. 
Stories up to 7000 words, $5.00, etc. 
sion. Research from great library. 
novels today. 


4125 Second Blvd. DETROIT, MICH. 
























WRITERS’ EDITORIAL BUREAU 


Manuscripts criticized; edited; marketed. Papers 
written. Research. Details Free. 


414 West 120th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Continued from page 59) 
We pay ior these on acceptance at approximately 
$1.50 a column. Illustrations add to the value of 
many articles, and are measured in with the rest 
of the material for payment. We use no fiction. 
Short filler material and poetry is used, but gener- 
ally without compensation. Feature news stories, 
illustrated, occasionally accepted as paid material. 
We report within two weeks, and pay $1.50 a 
column on acceptance.” 


327 N. 
Trum- 
$2.00 a 


The Sunday-School Times, Heid Bldg., 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Charles G. 
bull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 


year. Sunday-school work, Bible study and Chris- 
tian life. “We need short verse, distinctly spir- 
itual; stories for children; adult stories of 2000 


words or less, wholesome, natural and with dis- 
tinctly religious tone; brief articles on methods of 
work in Church or Sunday-school or Bible study, 
plans that have actually been tried. We do not 
use photographs. We report within a month, and 
pay on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


The Inland Printer,* 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill, J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. Trade magazine for the 
printing industry. ‘We use constructive articles 
on the production, selling, and management prob- 
lems of the printing and allied industries. Photo- 
graphs are used only to illustrate an article. We 
report as soon as possible, and pay $10 a page on 
publication.” 


National Lumberman,* 249 W. 39th St. New 
York. Ralph T. McQuinn, Editor. “National 


Lumberman is a monthly, primarily devoted to 
news, not articles. It wants news written in the 
briefest possible form, but with a touch of human 
interest. The news must be news, and not rehashes 
of worn-out topics. We are not interested in the 
trivial comings and goings of lumbermen, but we 
are vitally interested in the things they and wood- 
working firms are doing that mean something to 
other lumbermen and other woodworking firms. 
The different departments are divided into: 
General News of the Industry; Lumber Sales 
Promotion; With the Manufacturers; With the 
Dealers; Retail Merchandising Guide; Millwork 


Topics; Equipment and Supplies; Among Wood- 
Using Industries; Wholesalers; Timber and For- 
estry. 


“Attention to the needs of the various depart- 
ments will be appreciated. Just now we are par- 
ticularly in need of material on millwork and 
wood-using industries topics. By the latter we 
mean chiefly the adaptations of lumber to any 
and all kinds of products made from wood. We 
do not want preachments, and inspirational articles 
written out of the imagination with no names, 
places or firms in them. We want fact news arti- 
cles—with the emphasis on the news. We will 
send a copy to any writer interested, requesting a 
copy. We pay one cent a word, but frequently 
double the rate because an article has been written 
briefly and can be used advantageously. We pay 
$2 each for photos and pictures used. Often the 
pictures sell the story.” 
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Tire and Auto Accessory Topics, 250 W. 7th St., 
New York. Thomas McAuliffe, Editor. “We are 
interested in success stories of tire and auto acces- 
sory dealers, particularly those operating the super- 
service stations; that is, stations supplying all 
service necessary for a car except motor repairs. 
These stories should be accompanied by a photo- 
graph of the subject’s place of business. We are 
interested also in successful attention-getters and 
advertising now employed by dealers. Whenever 
possible samples of advertising, etc., should ac- 
company these articles. Articles should run from 
1200 to 2000 words. We report within ten days 
and pay at the rate of three-fourths cent a word 
on publication; $2.50 for photographs. We will 
send a sample copy to any writer interested in 
submitting material for our columns.” 





Abrasive Industry, 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Fred B. Jacobs, 
Editor. “Abrasive Industry is a practical paper 
devoted to grinding and polishing as followed 
in production manufacturing operations. The 
requirements are exacting, as all articles must 
be of value to practical men who are engaged 
in abrasive work. Present requirements are for 
short illustrated material from 100 to 500 or 
more words, explaining how typical grinding 
and polishing operations are performed. We 
pay on publication.” 


The American City, 


443 Fourth Ave., New York. H. S. Butten- 
heim, Editor. “We buy very little material 
from free-lance writers, being semi-technical 
in nature and using articles from authorities in 
the field. We occasionally buy a free-lance 
contribution on some phase of municipal gov- 
ernment and municipal public service (or out- 
standing civic achievement). This latter mate- 
rial figures only in a very incidental way in 
our columns. We pay, ordinarily, $7.50 per 
1000 words and $1 for illustrations.” 


Asbestos, 


1701 Winter St., Philadelphia, Pa. A. S. Ros- 
siter, Editor. “We use only material having 
to do with asbestos subjects. Anything on a 
new or peculiar use of asbestos or an asbestos 
product would be acceptable. Articles should 
be confined to not more than 500 words. Writers 
of technical articles should get in touch with 
us, as we might be able to give them assign- 
ments from time to time. We pay one cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


Central Station Retail Shops, 


25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. Glad Hender- 
son, Editor. “Our magazine goes to the mer- 
chandise managers of public utility companies, 
the men who direct the buying and retailing 
of electric, gas and oil appliances. Most of 
these products are merchandised by special cam- 
paigns, working with a crew of canvassers or 
outside salesmen and the office staff. Editors 
of the magazine are in constant touch with the 
managers throughout the country and usually 








Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


OC. THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of forty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS sales are not eligi- 
ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course in 
writing that will intrigue and inspire you 
await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 7 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, OxI0 
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Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 


| Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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Friends Are Too Kind 


There you have the basic reason for obtaining the ad- 
vice of a professional critic, who can afford to be frank 
and point out the faults as well as the virtues of 
your work. 

Only a professional critic is able to take the time to 
thoroughly analyze your product. 

The professional critic also renders you the service of 
directing your efforts toward meeting the needs of known 
markets for manuscripts. And that even the most frank 
friend is unable to do. 

When you want thoroughly competent opinions, editing 
and suggestions, at rates within your means, you can 
get them by sending your manuscripts to 


GEORGE A. WIEDA 


5 East Ninth St., New York City 














SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc., at a maximum charge of 50c 
per thousand words; poetry le per line. One carbon 


furnished. 
MISS ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HEADLIGHTS ON! 


Turn your brakes in the direction where your writing efforts 
will receive the super-touch of an experienced hand, A 
superior service for tics who re superior work 
Plain typing, carbon. eoe.-e-50¢ thous sand 
Revising and typing, c ..--$1.25 thousand 
Critical Analysis, only......$2.00 up to 5,000 —— 
MRERANE Fb, AON oconas cicnkedccessdadesces $1.00 
INTERNATIONAL WRITER’S LEAGUE 
P. O. Box 669, Chicago, Ill. 




















typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed scripts 
are pleasing, correct and conform to the requirements of 


THE EDITOR 
Send us your script. You will be pleased. ; 
Prose, 1000 words, 40c. Verse, le the line. 


Extra first and last pages, carbon copy, return postage. 


THE ESCRITOIRE, Box 735, Center Point, Texas 











MINNESOTA TYPIST 


Will correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 50c a thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 
3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 








WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Column Conductor. If you have a fair educa- 
tion and ability to express yourself in terse 
English, you may be able to step right into a 
Columnist’s berth—where rapid fame and big 
money is won in an easy and fascinating way. 
Will Rogers earns $150,000 yearly; Odd 
McIntyre $75,000; Walter Winchell $60,000; 
Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? 
Full particulars and Sample Lesson FREE. 
Address 

JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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have the details of all outstanding campaigns. 
Articles should be from 1000 to 3000 words, 
bare facts and accompanied with illustrations. 
Interviews with merchandise managers, describ- 
ing their methods of meeting their problems, 
are acceptable. Our usual rate of payment is 
one cent a word on publication.” 


Compressed Air Magazine, 


11 Broadway, New York. Robert G. Skerrett, 
Editor. “We require articles descriptive of 
engineering undertakings, industries, and any 
other fields in which compressed air may be 
used to facilitate operations and affect econ- 
omies or production betterments. These articles, 
to be acceptable, must be written in a way that 
will make them interesting and generally under- 
standable to the vast majority of our readers. 
We are not at all interested in the average type 
of trade-paper article that is little better than 
a bald statement of facts and figures with a 
miscellaneous array of names of machinery 
makers, etc, 

“Our readers represent many classes, which 
will be understandable when one considers the 
very wide and diversified fields in which com- 
pressed air and air-operated equipment are used 
today. Our rates are from one to two cents 
a word on publication.” 


Display World, 

1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Ray E. 
Flannigan, Editor. “We are always interested 
in experience stories relative to window display. 
This subject should be handled from the stand- 
point of the public interest created and the sales 
results achieved. Only material with a real 
message is considered. Articles should be be- 
tween 1250 and 1750 words. We pay 3c-4c a 
word, and $1.50 for each photograph used, on 
publication.” 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 
9 E. 38th St, New York. H, O. Andrew, 


Editor. “Actual experience stories, illustrated, 
of dealers who are using modern merchandising 
methods in selling gas appliances. Most of these 
dealers are plumbing and heating contractors, 


department stores, hardware stores, furniture 
stores, house furnishing stores, etc., in many 


cases working in co-operation with the local 
gas company. We pay one cent a word on 
publication.” 


Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 
1181 Broadway, New York. Lucile O. Naughlin, 
Editor. “Material for our publications must 
always be based on a merchandise practice actu- 
ally in use by some member of our trade, 
whether a giftware or decorative furnishing 
department in a department store or an indi- 
vidual shop. Articles describing new business 
methods, clever window trims, interior arrange- 
ments, training of sales people, credits adver- 
tising, etc., are always desired if they are actu- 
ally in use by a dealer. Pictures should accom- 
pany manuscripts. We pay one cent a word 
on publication.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Elements of Plot Con wens ction 
Edited by R. K. Abbot 


Handbook of Punctuation 
By M. T. Bigelow 

es in Writing English 

By M. T. Bigelow 


Emotional Values 
Writing By James Knapp Reeve 


This Unique Insurance Costs 
Only Two Dollars a Year 


Our subscribers sell 
more stories, and get 
more editorial as- 
signments because 
they read Writer’s 
Digest regularly. In- 
sure yourself of the 


“breaks” by sub- 
scribing today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cinci Ohio 


in Fiction 








We’ll Send YOU Any One of these Books FREE 


Writing for the Trade Journal | CON ~ o 
Edit “y by R. K. Abb G TLEMEN: 

Send me free and postpaid the book I have checked. Enter my one- 
Handbook of Synonym year subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST, p which I enclose $2. 
40,000 words lis ne fr, stamps, currency.) 
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CRITICISM IS WHAT? 


It is one man’s opinion. Its worth depends upon the 
critic’s knowledge of story values and market possibilities. 
SHORT STORY WRITERS is composed of a group of 
short story writers. They know because they do. Gale 
West writes and reads action stories; Revlow, sex 
stories; Rita Revlow, love stories, and J. V. Toner, mystery 
stories. Every story goes finally to the desk of F, E. 
Wolverton, who is a member of the Missouri Writer's Guild. 
editor of FIRST STORIES, author of SIX FICTION 
FORMULAS, short stories, articles, etc. 
For $1 and return postage you may secure a 
candid opinion concerning any short story ms. 
You can not get more at any price. 


BUREAU OF CRITICISM 
Short Story Writers 
209 Cahoen Bldzg., Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
& 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


Work done promptly and reasonably. 
JUANITA WANLAN 
2034 Green St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Interviews 5y uppointment only. 








DOLLARS TO DOUGHNUTS 


rates. Ms. paper, $1.10 a ream. 
Second sheets, 80c a ream. Kraft 
We pay 


you can’t beat our 
Heavy paper, add 50c. 
Envelopes, 50 No. 11 and 50 No. 12, $1.00. 
postage anywhere. Ask for free items. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Centcr Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


will be included in the typing of your manuscripts if 
you send them to me. I make minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. My work at 40c a thousand words is 
guaranteed neat and accurate. 


LOIS O’FARRELL 
1121 Carbon St., Fremont, Ohio 








DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Accurate work a specialty. One carbon copy. 
Work done on high grade bond. Corrections if 
desired. Write for rates. 

BLANCHE E. ZSIDO 
3501 East 41st St., Kansas City, Missouri 





Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
vate, card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 
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MEET THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
U. S. SECRET SERVICE 
(Continued from page 32) 
we are at peace. In the late war the intelli- 
gence services of both the army and the 
navy were organized to a high degree of 
efficiency, although at the outbreak of the 
war there was practically no organization 

in either department. 

Special agents of the General Land Office 
under the Department of the Interior make 
investigations of land claims involving Fed- 
eral lands, while agents of the Bureau of 
Pensions in the same department investigate 
pension claims. Every one of the ten ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government has 
at least one investigation unit, and some 
of them have more. Besides, there are also 
a number of other Federal investigative 
units not under any cabinet officer at all, 
among which may be mentioned the General 
Accounting Office under the supervision of 
the Comptroller General, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the United States Veterans Bureau. 

Although it is too bad to have to spoil 
the chances of romance, the sad truth is that 
women are seldom if ever used in any of 
the various Federal investigative activities. 





THE CLAYTON MYSTERY 
MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 34) 
detective, has just arrived from Cuba where 
he has recovered from facial operations 
after having been reported dead as the re- 
sult of an encounter with gangsters in New 
York. He dances with Rachel Prentiss, 
sister of a gangster who was “put on the 
spot,” but she does not recognize him. 

The viewpoint shifts to Ed Kane, gang- 
ster after the famous Seabrooke diamond. 
Through a series of exciting episodes Kane 
kills two men, but fails to get the diamond. 
He all but kills Brennan in the hotel, throw- 
ing him off the balcony, but Brennan shows 
up a few minutes later very much alive and 
with plenty of proof to send Kane to the 
“hot seat.” 

“There is very good character work, and 
a fast-moving action story with a strong 
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mystery in ‘The Face of Doom,’” Mr. Hap- 
pel comments. 

“The Monks Hood Murders” by Carl 
Buchanan, set in a small Southern univer- 
sity town, gains much of its mystery from 
reference to an obscure order of Spanish 
monks visited by Doctor Reymont, the dean, 
from whom he had taken certain priceless 
relics years before. Doctor Reymont re- 
ceives a warning of death in the form of 
one of the Monks’ hoods and soon after is 
found dead. No evidence of violence is dis- 
covered. The mystery is deepened and sus- 
pense created by the discovery of other 
monk’s hoods. An old Spanish gardener, 
coming from the same province as the 
monks, is naturally suspected and arrested. 
Soon he too is found dead. 

Through a bowl of goldfish who also die 
mysteriously, Quinton Laird, young student 
instructor in science discovers poisoned to- 
bacco and cigarettes — and it eventually 









ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 





develops that Dr. Reymont, the victim of 
a diseased mind, was himself the perpetrator 
of the crime, using this fantastic method of 
suicide to escape the disgrace of the pending 
appointment of a new dean. 

“Tt was the potential mystery in this order 
of Eleventh Century monks, a colorful, un- 
usual type of characters, that attracted me 
in this one,” the editor states. “I prefer 
all-American settings, use foreign settings 
very seldom, but like the unusual, out-of- 
the-way places in America.” 

The address of Clues and All Star Detec- 
tive Stories is 80 Lafayette St., New York. 














Order Today | 22 East 12th Street, 


50,000 copies were printed 
Only 375 are left 


This is the last advertisement that will appear on the WRITER’S 1930 
YEAR BOOK AND MARKET GUIDE. Orders received will be filled in 


rotation. Cash sent in too late will be returned in full. 


Your Last Opportunity to Get a Copy of the 


Writer’s 1930 Year Book and Market Guide 


at the Sensational Low Price of Thirty-five Cents 


Contributors include H. L. Mencken, editor American Mercury; S. S. Van Dine, mystery writer; 
Jack Byrne, managing editor of the Fiction House magazines; Grant Overton, novelist; Ian 
Hay, novelist; Percy Waxman, editor Pictorial Review; Hugo Gernsback, publisher Gernsback 
magazines; George T. Delacorte, Jr., publisher the Delf magazines; Archie Joscelyn, fiction 
writer; George Horace Lorimer, editor Saturday Evening Post; Elmer T. Peterson, editor 
Better Homes and Gardens, and Natalie Giddings, publicity manager of the two Crosley radio 
stations WLW and WSAI, and many other capable editors, writers, and critics. 


These 375 copies offered for sale are all brand new unsold copies originally 
saved out for advertising and publicity purposes. 


Send order to Writer’s Digest 





CINCINNATI, OHIO | Order Today 





Only 3§¢ 
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Study Poetry 


HE POET, the national poet's 

magazine, offers a complete course 
in poetry writing. The method of 
study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student’s 
verse in the Poet if it is of real quality. 
In such case we pay our regular rates, 
which are on acceptance. 


Students who study poetry with 
the Poet are allowed many other 
privileges such as special prices on 
books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. ‘The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 


the POET 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. This 
places me under no obligation. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 64) 


Glass Digest, 


209 Columbus Ave. New York. Herman 
Barzansky, Editor. “Articles of 100 to 600 
words on anything that would be of interest to 
glass stores and picture framers. We pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 


The Keystone, 


1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. H. P. Bridge, 
Jr., Editor. “The leading magazine in the 
jewelry trade, and consequently we are inter- 
ested only in material of foremost appeal to 
jewelers. Merchandising stories resulting in 
interviews with the heads of high-grade stores 
are especially in demand at present. These 
should deal with a particular phase of the mer- 
chandising program in which the store excels, 
or describe some campaign which has produced 
unusual results. We also want interviews with 
leading jewelers regarding subjects in which 
they are particularly well posted. Writers who 
are qualified to produce technical articles relat- 
ing to gems are urged to communicate with us. 
Our rate of payment is one to one and a hali 
cents a word on publication.” 


Dry Goods Economist, 


239 W. 39th St., New York. E. C. Hastings, 
Editor; C, K. MacRermut, Jr., Managing Edi- 
tor. “We have become a monthly, with which 
is combined the Dry Goods Reporter of Chicgao, 
which was a separate publication until June 1. 
No news will be carried. Articles, to be con- 
sidered, must be meaty, full of facts, little de- 
scriptive matter, accurate, and if on important 
subject, or controversial material, must have 
O. K. from store executive from whom material 
was obtained. Want stories telling how busi- 
ness is built. Departmental or store-wide meth- 
ods, either is O. K. Prefer departmental. The 
how angle is vital. Recitals of what has hap- 
pened are no use without how and also why. 
On articles that are more than ‘shorts’ of a 
couple hundred words, better query as to pos- 
sibility of acceptance. Send brief outline so we 
can determine value to us. Little ideas that 
have meant money to users, even though not the 
basis for feature stories, are very acceptable. 
These need not be outlined. We pass on them 
as received. Keep them brief. Pay for these, 
if accepted, is more than the word rate, so don't 
be afraid to cut them short. The idea that 
worked is the thing. We go to large department 
stores and the larger small-town stores. No 
very small stores, but everything in between the 
first two classes mentioned. History is out. 
Must have live, current stuff. Never mind an- 
niversary sales, dollar days (unless strictly un- 
usual, with a new slant) and all the common 
garden variety of sales. No windows, unless 
unusual and part of atricle to be submitted. 
Anythng to do with successful, profitable oper- 
ation of a department store is eligible for con- 
sideration. We pay 10th of month following 
acceptance, one and one-half cent a word.” 
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Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, 


129 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. John J. 
Metz, Editor. $2.50 a year. “Manuscripts must 
have a bearing upon industrial arts, vocational 
education, manual training and related subjects. 
They must be written for the teacher, not for 
the general reader. Payment is one-half cent 
a word, usually on acceptance.” 


The Mining Review, 


617 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. L. E. 
Camomile, Editor. $2.50 a year. “We have 
an editorial policy requiring all published news 
to be of an established origin and confined to 
legitimate activity in relation to the industry 
represented. Promotional publicity not accepted 
neither for editorial news columns nor as paid 
advertising. Readers are largely professional 
operators actively engaged in the development 
of the country’s natural resources; mining and 
geological engineers, and those intimately con- 
nected or associated with the various phases of 
mining and associated industries. We pay 20 
cents a line on acceptance.” 


National Miller, 


630 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Newton C. 
Evans, Editor. $1.00 a year. “Our readers are 
interested in the technics of flour, feed and 
cereal milling. However, short descriptive ar- 
ticles of mills (in operation now) are accept- 
able, if illustrated. We also can use interviews 
with millers and articles embodying original 
methods of unusual features leading to a mill’s 
success. We pay one cent a word and up on 
publication.” 


Wisconsin Homestead, 


Phillips, Wis. Felix A. Kremer, Editor. 50c 
a year. “We use very little material other than 
Wisconsin stories pertaining to agriculture. Our 
space is limited and we cannot use long stories 

Northern Wisconsin is the field in which we 
are particularly interested, and as this is a va- 
cation region which is visited by many tourists 
during the summer months, it is possible that 
some writers who are familiar with agriculture 
could furnish us with stories of farmers in the 
northern part of the state who have come here 
from other states and who have succeeded in 
becoming prosperous farmers. Stories of men 
and women who have come here broken in 
health and have regained their health. Stories 
of city folks who have become contented and 
prosperous farmers; and stories of fur and fox 
farms also can be used. We pay on publica- 
tion. 


Modern Machine Shop, 


128 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. Howard 
Campbell, Editor. “Modern Machine Shop is 
published for the operating executives of ma- 
chine shops, including works managers, super- 
intendents, master mechanics, and foremen, 
and the editorial section is devoted to subjects 
which are of interest and practical value to 
those who come within this classification. This 
magazine will buy articles describing interesting 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
pd os Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staf of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calis it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to Icading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties cf higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Depertment. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 

Piease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Springfield, Mass. 


ublish ‘hand Wr tani s Ear rary, 13 volumes; descrip- 

0 Fe penis tfree »eiso publish 4he Writer's Monthiy, 
} ‘ the leadirg ma: ne for ite rary workers; sample copy 
» annual sul yscription $3.00. 
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TEXAS TYPIST 


Will give your manuscripts accurate and prompt 
service at 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. 


RUTH JOHNSON 


Box 93, George West, Texas 








AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a com- 
petent typist. Prompt and accurate service. 50c per 
thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. Carbon included; 
minor corrections made in grammar. 


ZETHEL EATON 
Mexico, Missouri, R. R. 6 








AUTHORS, SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
TO THE BUCKEYE STATE 

and save money. Clean, clear cut typing the way you want 

it at a lower price. Prose 30c per 1000; poetry Ic per line. 

Special rates to those who become regular customers. Why 

not take advantage of this offer? 


RUTH E. MAHLER 


431 Ewing Ave., Lima, Ohio 














WANTED 
Manuscripts to copy. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Rates reasonable. 
BERNICE GILMORE 
Bluff Springs, Florida 
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or unusual manufacturing operations on metal 
products; articles describing unusually good 
installations of conveyors or other material- 
handling systems as applied to machine shop; 
descriptions of methods of operation of unusually 
interesting or successful foremen’s clubs or 
other (metal-working) executives’ organiza- 
tions; articles dealing with particularly inter- 
esting foremen’s training classes or apprentice 
systems; articles dealing with bonus plans or 
wage-payment systems, and so on. Articles 
dealing with machine shop methods should be 
illustrated, either with drawings or photographs, 
and other material will be given preference if 
illustrations are included. It would be well 
for prospective contributors to communicate 
with the editor before sending material; al- 
though not a requirement, it may mean a saving 
of time and money for those who have had no 
engineering or machine shop training. We pay 
one to two cents a word on acceptance.” 


Mortuary Management, 


1095 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Fred 
Witman, Editor. “We don’t want sob-stuff. 
We want the facts of mortuary management. 
Authors are always sent sample copies gratis 
and gladly. Once they see the magazine, they 
can adjust themselves to our needs. We pre- 
fer queries in the case of a writer putting him- 
self to considerable effort with the definite hope 
of selling to us. Unethical practices, faulty 
behavior of state embalming boards are always 





be backed up with documentary evidence, for 


which we are willing to pay. We pay one-half 


cent and up.” 


National Nut News, 


2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. William 
H. Herring, Editor. “Each issue contains news 
articles, market reports, selling methods and 
pictures of interest to producers of nuts and 
nut products, dealers, distributors, jobbers, man- 
ufacturers, brokers, nut processors, cleaners, 
shellers, salters, shippers, food product houses, 
confectioners, bakers, commission houses, 

“Current editorial requirements are articles 
that deal with the industry in all its phases. 
Stories of nut selling campaigns, human inter- 
est articles on outstanding figures in the indus- 
try, write-ups on effective window, interior and 
counter displays of nuts and nut products are 
always welcome. 

“We can use articles that bring out sound 
sales ideas, new processing methods, new mar- 
keting slants, facts about advertising and sell- 
ing campaigns in the nut field. In particular, 
we need articles that show how the nut salter 
sells more nuts. What is his method of ap- 
proach? What kind of advertising material, 
form letters, etc., does he employ? We are 
looking for practical and timely material that 
will be of commercial value to the industry. 
Pictures are wanted. We pay $1.00 each for 
those that we can use. For articles we pay 
one-half cent a word on publication.” 
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*Tenshun! 
NEW WRITERS 


Beginning with the December Issue 


EAST Adventure Stories 


will publish each month a story by a writer who 
never before has appeared in print 


|FAR 


For further details concerning this 


LITERARY BOMBSHELL 


See the November Issue of this magazine 
on sale at all newsstands October 5th 
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October, 1930 


Packing and Shipping, 


30 Church St., New York. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., 
Editor. “The editorial content of Packing and 
Shipping covers articles on containers, methods 
of packing, methods of handling commodities 
from the end of the production line to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Usually we run from five to 
eight illustrated stories each month, ranging 
from 500 to 2000 words, including from one to 
eight or ten photographs or illustrations. Our 
readers consist of the traffic manager, super- 
intendent of packing and executives of large 
industrial shippers that are interested in the 
packing and shipping question. In addition, 
many railroad men in the claim and transporta- 
tion divisions read the magazine, as do also the 
same kind of representatives in the employ of 
the express companies. Container manufac- 
turers, such as wooden box, plywood box, fibre 
and corrugated box, wooden barrels, etc., also 
read the magazine. Payment is made on pub- 
lication and the usual word rate is one-half cent 
per word and 50 cents to $1 each per photo- 
graph accepted.” 


Miscellaneous 


Disques, published by H. Royer Smith Co., 10th 
and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Richard J. 
Magruder, Editor. “We desire articles on music 
ranging from 1200 to 1800 words or longer, arti- 


cles that may be logically divided into parts of 


1800 words each. Articles over 3600 words not 
considered. Articles may be upon any musical 
subject, but in every case phonograph records 
For example, an article on 


text mention of phonograph records of the works 


of these composers. If the writer prefers he may 
give a list of the available records at the end of 
the article. 
biographical data is paramount. All articles must 
be written in clear, conservative English, avoiding 
anything even bordering on a flippant or breezy 
style. We pay one cent a word on acceptance, 
and report promptly.” 


Accuracy regarding historical and 


The Short Story Syndicate, P. O. Box 314, 


Salem, Mass. “We are preparing to publish a syn- 
dicate house organ for savings banks, and are in 


the 


the market for short articles suitable for siv- 
publication, which will be distributed among say- 
ings bank depositors. We want articles showing 
the advantages of saving money and depositing it 
in savings banks.” 





WRITING UP INTERESTING 
PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 29) 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 


City. Personality stories, 1000 words, about 
women who have made an unusual combination 
of home and a career, or women who have made 

a business success. Interview story should give 
ideas to be helpful to the business woman who 
reads the magazine. Is official publication of 
National F ederation of Business and Professional 














Talking Pictures 
New Market for Writers 


BIG PRICES are being paid for stories suitable 
to Talking Picture adaptation. Material from 
new writers is receiving favorable consideration 
at the Studios. ENORMOUS DEMAND has 
been created for stories written directly for the 
screen, but in order to succeed in this lucrative 
field the writer must know the new technique 


of the TALKIES. 


Learn Hollywood Institute (located in 
thi the center of motion picture pro- 

is duction) is in a position to offer 
New you the most practical and timely 
Medium  istruction possible in a short, 


interesting course that is simple 
and easy to learn and directly in line with 
Talking Picture requirements. We teach you 
to write the new photoplay technique of 
DIALOGUE, SOUND and ACTION. Our 
students are taught through PRACTICE— 
not theory. 
Peet Hollywood Institute is headed by 
rores- =§H.H VAN LOAN, internation- 
sional ally known author, journalist and 
ome scenarist. As writer of more 
Training than 100 successful photoplays 
which have been produced by such famous 
Studios as Universal, Paramount, Pathe, M. G. 
M., Fox, Vitagraph and Christie, Mr. Van 
Loan is in a position to speak with authority 
for he knows the technique of Talking Pictures 
as required by the big studios. He has passed 
through every stage of authorship from that of 
lowly beginner to his present eminent position 
as one of America’s foremost dramatists and 
photoplaywrights. The methods through which 
he achieved his success are now available to the 
new writer through Hollywood Institute course 
of individualized training. Endorsed by editors, 
authors and scenario writers as being the most 
practical instruction available. 


Sellin Hollywood Institute training and 
& service is complete in itself. We 
Your not only teach the writing of Talk- 
Story ing Picture stories, but our Sales 

Department is in daily contact 
with the studios and makes personal submission 


of acceptable stories written by our students. 
Hollywood Institute also offers a course in Dramatic Fiction Qn 
Writing designed to teach the writing of stories that sell- 
first to popular magazines as Phot ae —then to motion picture 
studios for Talking Picture production --thus providing a 
double market. 
Full information regarding the money making opportunities 
in the profession of authorship. and details of our easy 
payment plan may be obtained without cost or obligation 
by signing the coupon below 
Siclivaaol Photoplay & Fiction Saati, 
Dept. B-12, 5507 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ple ase send me without obligation a copy of your catalogue 
C] “WRITING FOR TALKING & SILENT PICTURES” or 
C) “DRAMATIC FICTION WRITING” 
giving details of the opportunities in the course | have 
checked 


ee eee TTT eee TT eT CP ere ri tr rl 
AOGTOEE .ccccccccercccvececeveveccoesvosseesoverssoseseesee 
City & State.. 
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Women. Pays $10 or more per article; women 
in aviation, etc. 

Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Has department “Little Stories of Real 
People,” 800 words. Pay lc a word; also uses 
1000-2500 personality stories of outstanding 
women in public life. 


Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Has department 
in the World,” now overstocked. Wesley W. 
Stout, of Saturday Evening Post, writes: “Our 
department, ‘Getting On in the World,’ has been 
so overloaded recently that we virtually have 
suspended buying for it until we have caught up. 
When we do catch up again we prefer not to 
have writers think of the department in these 
terms. What we print in the department is the 
best line on what we want for it, of course, but 
in general we are looking for specii ic fact ex- 
amples of the widest possible < application of how 
men and women of little or no experience or 
capital have pulled themselves out of a rut. The 
articles may be literal factual accounts or thinly 
fictionized versions, but in the former event the 
emphasis always should be on the job, not on 
the person. We resolutely avoid the conven- 


Independence Square, 
“Getting On 


tional success personality story, the thousand- 
word sermonette and all generalities and ab- 


stractions. Ii the novelty of an idea is sufficiently 
striking, we always are prepared to waive the 
‘widest possible application’ clause. In fact, we 
never hesitate to break any rule here if the copy 
is sufficiently interesting. Our base rate is 5c 
a word on acceptance.” 











Writer’s Digest 


Psychology Magasine, 101 W. 31st St., New York 
City. Articles in applied field of psychology, 
health, happiness, success. Likes inspirational 
articles if they follow psychological principles, 
pow-wow men and women, self-curative applica- 
tions; stories of success through living psycho- 
logically are favorites. Pays on publication, Ic a 
word. 

Association Men, c/o Frank G. Weaver, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. International Y. M. 
C. A. publication. Wants stories of Y. M. C. A. 
celebrities, personality sketches, etc. 

Moosehart Magazine, 13 Astor Place, New York 
City. Success story of a man belonging to the 
Moose Order. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. Suc- 
cess stories of outstanding Knights of Columbus. 


Chicagoan, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Same 
stuff as New Yorker about Chicagoans. 

Bostonian, 24 T. Wharf, Boston, Mass. Same— 
Bostonians. 


Daughters of American Revolution Magazine, Me- 
morial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
About women prominent in D. A. R. Also 
special articles on genealogy and American 
History. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Stories of st uccessful house-to-house can- 
vassers, both men and women. 

National Specialty Salesman, 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Same. 

Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., 
Same. 

Sales Tales, 


Chicago, IIl. 


Mount Morris, Ill. Same. 
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WOODSTOCK 


Genera! Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





WOODSTOCK MODERN TYPEWRITER 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
and satisfaction 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


in work done a 


Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 








Writer’s 


Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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DON’T BE MISLED! 
In This Day of Broad Claims, Get the Facts! 


Mrs. ————*) recently finished the Professional Collaboration work with me. Her 


first story appears in Love Story Magazine. 


Mrs.————* ) is still working with me, but three of her stories have been purchased 


by Adventure. 


Mr.————*) recently completed the work with me. Six stories by him have appeared 


in six consecutive issues of Dragnet. 


Dr.————*) appeared recently in Collier’s. 

Here is a typical letter from a client: (*) “I, like many others, have at one 
time or another, tried dozens of alleged courses, methods, and critics, but never found 
one who could point out the weaknesses as you can. You get right to the heart of 
the trouble, and then, instead of spouting a lot of generalities which would fit any 
story, you explain why the thing is wrong, and—most amazing of all from a critic 
you tell one how to correct one’s mistakes! My reputation as President of the 
Manuscript Club and author of several works is in no danger of being assailed when 


I recommend you to any and all eager, working writers 


\) 

I do not offer ‘‘free reading’ or ‘“‘free criticism for I have no tricks up my sle M 
clients come to me because they realize that anything that is given away for thing tk 
just about that much; and because they know that they will get their money's wort re 





CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE | MY PROFESSIONAL 
| 























letters to be returned to me after perusa 





: “seus } 
Terms (each manuscript charged for sep: | COLLABORATION 
rately, fee to accompany manuscripts) Service is not a ourse It ntensive | 
| j | ; | 
Far anuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; | individual work w the cient which | 
up t 00 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 word | we write a story together, step by step, from 
se | } lo ’ P an volt a - 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to | n Pee eee se pleted | mi pt 
e ete | ihis constitutes hie 10st yract al tra 
35 o : os * ; | ’ 
5,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000, $20.01 | | possible The client learns HOW by DOING 
& ».¢ 95 
over 50,000 words, $25.00 —not by READING about how somebody else 
inclusive did 1% 
} Although I an alled nto de 
| dous amount of work in this Service, t 
r the fee cover all | are surprisingly low and nv it 
such work, including typing, submissions, etc Parti ars or equest | 
| Some lients in this service have he y 
| be they had completed the payment Others have | 
The Commission Charged on Sales is 10 s stories written while they were s wor" | 
Mt x . MA the collaboration story with me. All testify to the v | 
; si pgs vain of this Service to anyone striving for literary | 
j 
| This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism | 
t , The | and Sales Service | 
Truth About Literary Assistance,” I continually receive letters thanki me for criti 
f ver cisms such as their writers never had before letters 
concerning sales; letters reporting that this old client 
| or that has secured a staff position. To really sincere 
literary workers, sincerely striving for success, I sh | 
be pleased to send some of these letters for inspec | 
on receipt of stamped envelk | 
| 
j 














LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY ow reasciscs “Catron 


Author of — 
Landing The Editor's Checks” $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writing Novels To Sell’’. : $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1. P. O 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel) $2.50 Postpaid 


Autographed individually for each purchaser HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
(Both addresses are always good, as 1 divide my time between the two cities 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 











































<a Taustony 
We Want 
New Blood.. 


“Acquaint Yourself With the Munsey Market” 


E publish four national fiction magazines, and purchase a 

number of stories each week. Our great difficulty with free- 
lance writers is their unfortunate refusal to carefully study our 
magazines before submitting manuscripts. Magazines are specialized 
so that each covers one distinct field. Our editors are instructed to 
buy only those manuscripts that appeal to our field. We urge you 
to ‘‘study your markets.”’ 

















Railroad (>. clean, thrilling fiction, strong in characterization, plentiful 

Man’s in plot, compelling in narrative—fiction that speaks smackingly 

Magazine of the railroad with real railroad men as principals. Settings anywhere 
Also intimate biographies of outstanding railroad personalities 


Argosy re T rate action fiction. Adventure, mystery, crime, piracy, the 
seven seas, city, rural, Western, sports, colorful stories of the past, 
and all with rapid-fire action and masculine appeal 


Detective . underworld gang life, racketeers, detectives, with American 
Fiction etting, and bona fide iocal color. 


Weekly 


love-story magazine written from the viewpoint of a 19-year-old 
All-Story wP ' See = 

girl. Idealistic but not vague. No sophistication, no realism, no 
married life. Story should be helpful psychologically 


O assist the free-lance writer in appreciating our needs, we have prepared a 

writer's packet which consists of our four publications and a detailed statement 

of our requirements. This will be sent postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 

The price is fifty cents in coin or stamps. As this price is considerably below the 
, ‘i 


it is limited only to writers and expires Januar 


newsstand price 
print your name plainly. If sending fifty cents in coin, wrap securely. 








Address Manuscript Bureau 


' DETECTIVE 
| FICTION WEEKLY 
With Thrilling True Stories 


FORMERLY FONTS, 


} 





by Erle Stanley Gardner 
“=~ | THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO 
gs z & ‘ 


280 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 














